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REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE WAR. 


‘Tue Americans certainly exhibited a good degree of courage in several of their 
obstinate contests with the mother country; but in general, on land and sea, they 
showed little training, and less finesse. A successful ruse de guerre was a rare achieve- 
ment; yet sometimes signal advantages were obtained by an emulation of the arts and 
small cunning of our Gallic neighbors.’ De Roos. 

In the summer of 1811, I was passenger in a ship lying at Long 
Hope, in the Orkney Islands, waiting for a convoy gun-brig, daily 
expected from Leith, in Scotland, to protect us to the Baltic sea. 
The detention of a week swelled our fleet to about twenty vessels, 
of various nations, among which were three or four Americans. 
Becoming impatient with the delay, seeing no prospect of a speedy 
deliverance, and fearing the French cruisers, which then infested the 
German Ocean, we had no choice but to await the arrival of the 
expected brig, or form a convoy of our own, sufficiently formidable 
to defend ourselves in case of attack. We determined on the latter; 
and a Yankee commander of a brig, which rejoiced in the security of 
fourteen wooden guns, and myself, undertook the management. We 
selected this brig as a look-out vessel, and a large American ship, 
painted entirely black, as our commodore, who was required to carry 
by day a large red flag at the main, and a lantern at the peak during 
the night. 

Our next difficulty was to obtain signals, to inform the fleet from 
time to time of the intentions of ourcommodore. This caused some 
perplexity ; but my Yankee friend and myself, after some deliberation, 
contrived, with three pieces of different colored bunting, and the ensign 
and pendant, to form seventy-five questions and answers, including a 
few points of the compass, in our course to Leith. 

Walking one afternoon on the highlands overlooking the Pentland 
Frith, I met a gentleman, a passenger in one of the vessels forming our 
fleet, to whom I mentioned the arrangements we had entered into, and 
exhibited a plan of the signals. He examined them attentively, was 
amused with the contrivance, and remarking that he hada taste for 
painting, asked meif I had ever seen the signals used by the British navy. 
[ answered in the negative, wishing him to explain what they were. 
We sat down, and with my pencil, on the back of a letter, I marked 
down, with lines and dots, used by heraldry painters, each signal as he 
described them, including the compass-signals. I never knew the 
name of this gentleman, but presume he was a British naval officer, 
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on furlough. I thought no more of Sons signals; but on going on 
board our ship, threw t them into my trunk, among various loose papers. 

Our fleet sailed, making a truly Erenidable 3 appearance, with our 
black commodore and his bloody flag, the look-out brig ranging 
ahead, and sometimes far astern ; and our vessels, of all nations, firing 
almost every hour in the day, and running up and down signals, by 
way of amusement. In this manner we passed along the coast of 
Scotland, within sight of the land, and sometimes sufficiently near to 
discover the towns, observing, what we then considered remarkable, 
that no vessels were to be seen, save at a great distance, and those 
standing in for the shore. 

Thus we continued quietly on our course, until the afternoon of the 
third or fourth day, when our attention was drawn to a vessel bearing 
down upon us. At the time, her top-gallant sails were only visible, 
but soon the top-sails made their appearance, when our commodore 
run up the signal, ‘A large merchantman ahead!’ Having charge 
of our signals, and observing that the stranger’s yards were very 
square, and her canvass dark, I answered, ‘A man-of-war !’ Immediate 
preparations were now made for action, by our fleet coming together, 
hauling up courses, and taking in top-gallant sails; but not a flag 
was displayed, save the bloody one of our commodore. In a short 
time the hull loomed up, and we then discovered the vessel to be a 
large gun-brig, displaying the English flag; and if any doubts existed 
as to her character, they were soon dispelled by a heavy shot thrown 
directly across our bows, when we hove to, as did all the fleet, and 
displayed our national colors. In a few moments a boat was along- 
side, and the officer, mounting the side-ladder, exclaimed, ‘In the 
name of heaven, who are you ?’ 

We informed him of what the reader already knows, and entering 
our cabin, explained the plan of our operations. Being one of those 
jolly fellows with which the British men-of-war then abounded, he 
laughed heartily at the idea, helped us to finish a bottle of wine, and 
stated that the fishermen from all parts of the coast north of where 
we were then lying, had run into Aberdeen, and reported an Alge- 
rine fleet near the coast! They were certain of the fact, from the 
circumstance of a large black ship, carrying a bloody flag! This 
rumor was transmitted to Leith by telegraph, and his vessel was 
despatched to ascertain the cause of the alarm. 

In bidding us good afternoon, he cbserved that he would‘ pay a 
visit to our commodore, and simply request him to haul down his 
red flag ;’ adding, that we were sufficiently formidable, without it, to 
frighten all the “Frenchmen we might meet, before our arrival at 
Leith. Such proved to be the fact. We continued our course, 
falling in with no vessels, until we reached Leith Roads, where we 
were announced as a large fleet of merchantmen, under convoy of a 
United States’ gun-brig. 

But the reader will naturally i inquire, ‘ What has all this to do with 
the late war with Great Britain?’ To which I answer, that it is 
merely given by way of introduction, to show how I came in posses- 
sion of her signals, and the use I subsequently made of them. 

In the summ@r of 1813, the frigate ‘ President,’ Commodore 
Ropeers, arrived in Boston harbor, “after an unsuccessful cruise. 
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T he war was enmenele- unpopular among eres people, and the 
uncharitable portion charged his not capturing any of the enemy’s 
ships, more to cowardice, than to the difficulty he had encountered 
in finding any thing worth capturing, that was not convoyed by a 
force superior to his single frigate. 

For the first time it occurred to me that the signals, obtained two 
years previously, might be of service to the commodore, in decoying 
some of the enemy’s vessels within reach of his guns ; and the thought 
no sooner entered my mind, than I sought them from among my 
papers, and put my plan into immediate execution. I drew a compass, 
in the centre of which was represented the President, lying at anchor 
in the harbor, and on the points, the thirty-two signals by which the 
men-of-war designated to the fleet the course to be steered during 
the night, to evade a pursuing enemy; below, I painted the ten 
numbers, represented by as many flags, with two others, forming the 
affirmative and negative. 

I was not personally acquainted with Commodore Rodgers, at the 
time, although intimate with most of his ward-room officers, by one 
of whom I sent the picture, with a letter addressed to him, showing 
how the signals were to be used, and observing, that he should obtain 
the number of one of the largest class of British frigates, and by 
hoisting it when an enemy was in sight, it would without doubt decoy 
her within his reach. 

Meeting the officer intrusted with these despatches a few days after- 
ward, he informed me that the commodore, soon after he had taken 
them into his cabin, appeared on deck, apparently highly pleased, 
and ordered one of his warrant officers to have some blue bunting 
painted black, very much to the surprise of the officers, who could not 
conceive for what purpose he intended it ; but I was satisfied that the 
signals were to be made, one of them being black-and-yellow. 

The ‘ President’ sailed, and I thought no more of the affair, until 
some weeks after, taking up a newspaper, | therein saw it stated that 
she had taken the British government schooner Highflyer by stratagem. 

Soon after the peace, dining with Commodore Rodgers, at his 
house in Washington, he related to me the following circumstances, 
which I give nearly in his own words : 

‘Tl acknowledged the receipt of your letter,’ he observed, ‘ and was 
determined to have the signals made on board, and to try the experi- 
ment, none of my officers understanding for what purpose they were 
intended. I cruised some time without meeting an enemy, until one 
afternoon we fell in with a schooner, some six or eight miles to 
windward of us. We hoisted the British ensign, which she answered 
by displaying another, and at the same time a signal at her main-top- 
gallant mast head, which | immediately discovered was like one of 
those you had.given me. From the list of English frigates, I selected 
the number of the ‘Sea-Horse,’ one of their largest class, and known 
to be on our coast, and hoisted it. She bore down at once, and 
coming under our stern, I ordered her to heave to, and I would send 
a boat on board of her. 

‘ This order was obeyed, and I despatched a lieutenant to bring her 
signal-book ; enjoining on him, and the crew, the strictest secrecy 
respecting our character. He was politely received by the captain, 
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whose schooner proved to be the ‘ Highflyer.’ Our lieutenant’s coat 
attracted his attention, not being of the latest London fashion, 
although the crown-and-anchor was on the button; but casting his 
eyes on the frigate, seeing the British ensign, and now and then the 
red coat of a marine appearing above the hammock-netting, his mind 
was apparently set at rest. 

‘The lieutenant informed him that he was requested to bring his 
signal-book on board the ‘ Sea-Horse,’ in order to have some altera- 
tions made, as there was a rumor that the Yankees had possession of 
something like the signals, and it was therefore necessary to change 
the numbers! ‘This ruse had the desired effect, and our lieutenant 
returned with the book, which placed me in command of the whole 
correspondence of the British navy. I then sent the gig for the captain, 
requesting him to come on board, and bring any despatches he might 
have in charge. 

‘On reaching our deck, he seemed surprised at the size of the ves- 
sel, praised her cleanliness, and the order in which every thing 
appeared ; admired the new red-coats of the marines, and on being 
invited into the cabin, handed me a bundle of despatches for Admiral 
Warren, who, he observed, must be within forty miles to leeward. I 
ordered refreshments, and in company with several of my officers, we 
entered into general conversation. 

‘I asked him what object Admiral Warren had in cruising in that 
neighborhood? He said, to intercept the American privateers and 
merchantmen, but particularly to catch Commodore Rodgers, who he 
understood had command, of one of the largest and fastest-sailing 
frigates in the American navy! I inquired of him what kind of a 
man this Rodgers was, and if ever he had seen him? He said no; 
but he had understood that he was an odd character, and devilish hard 
to catch. After conversing on several other subjects, 1 abruptly put 
this question to him : 

‘ *Sir, do you know what vessel you are on board of ?’ 

‘* Why yes, Sir,’ he replied ; ‘on board His Majesty’s ship Sea- 
Horse.’ 

** Then, Sir, you labor under a great mistake. You are on board 
the United States’ frigate President, and I am Commodore Rodgers, at 
your service I’ 

‘The dying dolphin never assumed a greater variety of colors, than 
did this poor fellow’s face. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ you are disposed to be 
humorous, and must be joking!’ I assured him it was no joke ; and 
to satisfy him on that head, handed him my commission. At the 
same moment the band struck up ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ on our quarter- 
deck ; on reaching which, he saw the American ensign flying, the 
red coats of the marines turned blue, and the crown-and-anchor but- 
ton metamorphosed into the eagle. 

‘ This affair,’ observed the commodore, ‘ was of immense import- 
ance toour country. We obtained in full the British signals ; the ope- 
rations of Admiral] Warren, by the non-receipt of his despatches, were 
destroyed for the season; and it probably saved the frigate, for the 
course I was running, at the time of my falling in with the Highflyer, 
would have brought me into the midst of his fleet during the night.’ 


New-York, March, 1840. G. B, 
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ALPHONSO: 

















A SENTIMENTAL POEM: BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 





‘For it doth appear that our young men are becoming inflated with what they call sentimen- 
: talism, the which leads to a false estimate and neglect of the every-day pursuits of life. Many have 
begun (in imitation, | suppose, of that puffed-up young man, GeorGe Byron,) to write poetry, and 
one of our youth, BERNARD Barton, has acquired some reputation with the worldly-minded by so 
doing.’ ‘A disease which it appeareth to me can only be overcome, by placing their conduct before 
them in its proper ridiculous light; for reasoning availeth not.’ 


LETTER oF THE Society oF FRIENDS, 
: I. 
In ‘these hard times’ of notes and speculation, 
When towns are built (on paper) ina day; 
And even this, the sober German nation, 
Forsakes ‘the even tenor of its way,’ 
And borrows what it knows not how to pay ; 
When banks suspend, and coin of any kind 
No more reflects an ever-welcome ray, 
But to the keenest sighted, as to blind, 
is like the lost Pleiad, whom no bell-man can find : 















When the melodious and magic sound 
Which issues from a well fill’d, shaken purse, 
Making the heart of youth and age rebound 
Like a young infant when it hears its nurse, 
Or poet when he pens his maiden verse, 
Is but to us as a bewitching strain, 
Heard in our childhood’s years, before the curse 
Of wordy lore had pressed upon the brain, 
With teacher’s ready rod, to soothe the hour of pain. 













In these dull days, then, when the sunny gold 
No more may gladden with its mellow chink, 
And we through weary hours may not behold 
Even the silver coin; when sad we think 
Of credit that unto the shades will sink, 
Unless ‘The Key Stone’ wakens from her sleep, 
Is it not well at ‘the hard times’ to wink, 
For a short season, and no longer weep, 

Nor think of private cares, nor woes, however deep ? 













Iv. 


Forget all these, my bored-for-money friend ! 
And listen to a tale of love and joy, 
Simple as truth; I may not with it blend 
Aught born of hate, its beauty to destroy ; sR 
No stormy chiefs, like ‘those which leaguered Troy,’ ty 
No rough-boned knight a-singing love-sick ditty, 
No pirate rover, with his ‘ Sail a-hoy ! . 
But all shall be most peaceable and pretty, i} 
3efitting those who dwell in quiet Quaker city. i 












Vv. 


*T was in the mild and pleasant month of June, 
When roses ’gin to open to the sun, 
And wild birds, with an ever joyous tune, 
And brooks that murmur praises as they run, 
Tell that the earth once more to smiles is won, 
That on the banksof a rock-girdled stream, 
A happy band were gathered ; sportive Fun 
Held there his mirthful court, and he would deem, 
Who heard their merry laugh, that all their milk wgs cream. 
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Oh, Wissahickon! could the poet’s art 
Depict thee in thy beauty and thy bloom, 
Such as thou seemest to the boyish heart, 
Before bright hopes have been begirt with gloom, 
Or day-dreams found their ever-certain tomb, 
Thy praise would swell in every foreign land, 
And hotels with a many well-crammed room 
Would greet the tourist hastening to thy strand, 
To look upon thy hills, and hear Franx Jounson’s band. 


Vil. 


Many havebeen the cool though summer -hours, 
That I have passed on gray rocks by thy side, 
Plucking the sweet and delicate wild flowers, 
Those fittest types of modest maiden pride, 
Or joyed along the stony road to ride, 
My courser slowly stepping over rills 
Which gently hasten to enrich thy tide: 
If any wish to canter o’er these hills, 
They’ll leave the old ‘Ridge Road’ at Robinson’s flour mills. 


Vill. 


Silence reigns o’er thee, and we tread thy banks, 
Forgetful for a time of worldly care : 
Nought to disturb (confound the noisy pranks 
Of those young urchins in the water there !) 
The spirit as it mounts into the air, 
Above the things of time, and sense, and earth, 
Winging its way into those regions fair, 
Where all our dreams of happiness have birth; 
And oh! without such dreams, what were existence worth ! 


IX. 


For what were life, with its too real woes, 
Its disappointments — no illusions they ! 
Its bitter cups — oh! blest is he that knows 
Not of these things, even in childhood’s day ! 
Its sinful deeds, for which we bend and pray, 
Then madly rush to tread Guilt’s pathway o’er, 
Till checked by Conscience in our downward way, 
Again we kneel our madness to deplore, 
Sinning e’en while we pray that we may sin no more. 


x 


What would life be, if we might never know 
Fair Fancy, with her changeful magic glass, 
Which, like the prism, bids the bright colors glow 
Around each object which we swiftly pass, 
And all seems fairy land. Too soon, alas! 
The charm is broken; yet to her we cling 
Mid all the cares that daily life harass, 
Leaving them for a while, with hopeful wing, 
When cheered by some blest spot, like that which now I sing. 


XI. 


The laurel blooms upon the wrinkled brow 
Of time-worn rock, which guards thy rugged path; 
And who would pluck, will find, I rather trow, 
That here, as in the mingled tears and wrath 
Of gory battle-field, that he who hath 
Desire to wear the wreath, must danger dare: 
Oh! ‘it is fun’ to see a cooling bath 
Given to some big-whiskered, clumsy bear, 
Who strives by agile feat to please his ladye-fair! 
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XIl. 


Adieu, sweet stream! thou fair and holy spot 
To all who in the morning’s vocal time 
Have wandered by thy side, or met the hot 
And quiet hour of noon, where merry chime 
Of water falling comes like pleasant rhyme 
Upon the drowsy ear; or sauntered slow, 
Filled with high thoughts, sky-reaching and sublime, 
When the soft moon her gentle smile doth throw 
Over the valleys hush, and waters’ murmuring flow. 














XIII. 


We think of thee, and with thy presence come 

Thoughts of the young, and beautiful, and gay; 

Voices as joyous as the bee’s quick hum, 

Eyes which then beamed as with a heavenly ray, 

Are heard and seen as if but yesterday. 

We laughed, or wept with them, in mirth or wo; 

We were so happy then ! — but who can say 

If we again such blissful hours may know, 
When with excess of joy the heart shall overflow! 














XIV. 


But let us leave this too bewitching theme : 
We said, in the commencement of our tale, 
Some happy hearts were gathered near this stream; 
: Pity it is not deep enough to sail 
‘ A pleasure-boat, without its timbers frail 
Scraping acquaintance with the rocks beneath, 
Which from each fair evokes a doleful wail, 
Like that which rings on some deserted heath, if 
Where ghost-chased rustic speeds, with terror-chattering teeth. 3 









Xv. 
Seated around in many a joyful group, 
They held brisk converse, or half-chiding, smiled 
At foolish jest, while some’neath boughs which droop 
Over the road-side, thought of him who piled 
Rock upon rock, in such confusion wild; 
Till startled from their meditative trance 
By some mirth-loving, fun-creating child, 
Who from far height above, sent stone to dance, 
And from sharp crag to crag, like steed to madly prance : 


Cer a a 
















xvi. 


Till with a whizzing and impetuous leap, 

It bounced into the middle of the throng ; 

Scattering ‘all hands,’ even as a little sweep, 

Who, in hot haste courses the pave along, 

When our big fire-bell peals its loud ding-dong! 

Some seeking shelter behind rocks and trees, : 

And others shouting in a cadence strong, ; 

* There, stop that ball!’ while the rude joker flees, : 
Like one who with long stick has stirred a hive of bees. 


—_— me 


XVIE. 










But there was one apart from all the rest, 
Perched on a peak which overlooked the scene, 
Which once for all I know was eagle’s nest ; 
Right noble was the heart that there | ween 
Was soaring with an eye as bright and keen 
As Freedom’s bird, through fancy’s upper air, 
Through realms by all but poet’s ken unseen : 
He had a princely brow, and oh! his hair 

Foretold that he a wig, or scalp, need never wear. 
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XVII. 


His stature was five feet say nine or ten ; 
His form was faultless as it well could be; 
His fingers seemed but made to hold a pen ; 
His boots (for feet we could not hope to see,) 
Were small, and tapered to nonentity: 
And there he stood, with earnest, thoughtful gaze, 
Gently reclined against a stripling tree, 
(So gracefully, it was beyond all praise,) 
And looked on wave and sky, glowing with sunset’s blaze. 


XIX. 


Then seized by a most sentimental thought, 
He sat him down upon a mossy stone, 
And with pen, ink, and paper, which he’d brought, 
Expecting as he did to wander lone, 
And feel within him thrill that witching tone, 
Which nature, in her merriment or wo, 
Whether in joyful song or sad’ning moan, 
Wakes ever in the souls of those who go 
To see her with the awe felt by a youthful beau: 


XX. 


He scribbled down a sonnet to the sun, 

And melted by it to a softer mood, 

He wiped his noble brow, and then begun 
(While breezes played around, and gently wooed 
Away hot beams, which ofttimes will intrude 
When wanted least,) some verses to indite 

In praise of one to whom he ne’er had sued 


Before in words, but now he felt ‘the might 
Of thousands’ in his heart, and fear was put to flight. 


XXII. 
His work’s complete. He reads it o’er with joy, 
Such as a lover-poet only feels; 
Beside, Alphonso was no more than boy, 
Of warm, sincere nineteen; and fiercely steals 
Bliss through the heart, when first it proudly kneels, 
With tremblmg, at some idol’s beauteous shrine, 
And with a faltering tongue, wildly unseals 
The inmost soul, as at a fane divine: 
Blesséd her lot who knows the worth of the rich mine! 


XXIl. 
There is one privilege an author hath, 
Thanks to no earthly power, my friends, for that! 
One which in these sad days of vengeful wrath 
’Gainst all monopolies, no saucy brat 
Of a big-fisted, reckless democrat 
Can pluck from out our tender ink-stained hand ; 
That is, of reading, be it rare or flat, 
Whate’er our heroes write; and we’ll withstand, 
And laugh his name to scorn, who dares this right demand 


XXIIl. 
In my next number, I will read to you 
Alphonso’s verses, as a sample fair 
Of what young men will sometimes wildly do; 
When they are left at liberty to stare 
At pretty face: if maids would only wear, 
As in the easterr lands, a close-drawn veil, 
And thus the youths in mercy sometimes spare, 
I had not penned this sentimental tale, 
Nor on Apollo’s harp thus levied my ‘ black mail.’ 
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THE HAUNTED MERCHANT. 


BY HARRY FRANCO, 


* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONTAINS CERTAIN MATTERS, WHICH AN HONEST HISTORIAN SHOULD NOT OMIT. 


Ir was on the occasion of some great gathering on the Battery, 
when all the idle people of the great city of New-York appeared to 
have been attracted by a common sympathy to that beautiful spot, 
that the two Tucks, in company with our hero, made their appear- 
ance among the crowd, and by their shouts helped to increase the 
hubbub and confusion. Of course there were many personages 
present, of greater importance than these three young gentlemen, 
and who probably attracted more attention at the time; but, as we 
believe, there were none there for whom the reader will feel a 
greater interest. 

Whether it was the arrival of some great man, or the execution of 
some great rogue, that caused the gathering, is not material to the 
right understanding of this history ; but it was a gay and exhilarating 
scene. The day was warm, yet not oppressive ; and a timely shower 
in the morning had washed the dust from the trees, and given to the 
grass on the Battery, and the opposite shores of Jersey and Gover- 
nor’s Island, an appearance of verdant beauty. The bay was covered 
with boats, which were moving about in all directions, with gay 
pennons flying, and from some strains of martial music proceeded, 
and from others,the reports of fire-arms. On shore, crowds of 
elegantly-dressed women were jostled by crowds of badly-dressed 
men ; and nurses were out-screaming the interesting little creatures 
placed under their protection ; while numerous companies of citizen 
soldiery were performing evolutions that Napoleon never dreamed 
of, to the immense delight of innumerable little black boys, who were 
perched on the overhanging branches of the elms and sycamores ; 
and sentinels, as fierce as regimentals could render them, were repel- 
ling the invasion of any stray cow or old apple-woman that might 
chance to encroach upon the district placed for the time under mar- 
tial law. Bands of music were playing, and guns were popping off 
in every direction. Every body seemed resolutely bent upon making 
a noise, and our three young gentlemen had every disposition to 
increase the tumult, by letting off a few squibs and crackers; but on 
examining their pockets, they discovered that they could not muster 
a sixpeuce between them. It chanced, unluckily, that Mr. Tremlett 
was out of town, and our hero could think of no way to procure any 
money. Tom Tuck tried to persuade him to pawn his watch, but 
that he resolutely refused to do, because’ his father (for so he called 
Mr. Tremlett,) had given it to him but a few days before. He said 
he would not part with it to procure himself bread, much less squibs. 
While they were trying to hit upon some plan for raising the necessary 
funds for a frolic, their mortification was increased, and their desires 
were excited, by a party of youngsters of their acquaintance, who 
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rowed past in a sik: with a horse- spel nil a flask of noveder. At 
last Sam Tuck said he knew where his mother kept her purse, and 
he promised, if the two would wait for him, to go and bring it. Ac- 
cordingly he started off, and his brother Tom and our hero indulged 
themselves during his absence with a couple of hard-boiled eggs, 
and a bottle of ginger beer, meaning to pay for them as soon as the 
adventurer returned. But that enterprising young gentleman soon 
came back, quite out of breath, and as destitute of money as when 
he left. His mother had caught him in the very act of breaking open 
her bureau, and he had to fight hard to escape. They were now 
placed in a very disagreable situation. They had before them a 
practical illustration of the evils of the credit system. They had con- 
tracted a debt, with the expectation of paying it out of the proceeds 
of an uncertain adventure, and being disappointed in its issue, they 
were involved in great distress, which was very much heightened by 
a boatman coming up to them, and offering to row them about the 
bay fora dollar. It was such a gay, exciting scene upon the water’; 
the boat lay rocking so temptingly, with a white awning stretched 
fore and aft; what should they do? ‘The Tucks knew nothing about 
restraining their desires ; it was a part of their education that had 
been neglected. Their mother was always fearful of spoiling their 
dispositions by crossing their inclinations ; and so she always let them 
have their own way, when it did not interfere very much with her 
own. 


Here I would willingly pause, and ‘either bring this history to a 
close, or blot out from it the transactions of this gala-day; but as | 
have already promised to record all the controlling events of our 
hero’s life, I feel myself bound to do so, however prejudicial it may 
prove to his reputation, or repugnant to my own feelings. 

After many idle suggestions on the part of the Tucks, Tom at last 
hit upon one that promised to afford the required funds. 

‘I know how I could get some money, and our own money too,’ 
said Tom Tuck. 

‘How ? how?’ eagerly inquired the other two. 

‘I know exactly where my uncle Gris. keeps his pocket-book, in 
his desk, and I could very easily get it,’ said Tom; ‘ and it would only 
be taking it a little in advance, you know, Sam, because mother says 
he will leave all his money to us when he dies; and he can’t live 
much longer; so what difference does it make, whether we take it 
now, or after he is dead ?” 

‘That is prime!’ said Sam ; ‘ that is first rate !—is n’t it, Jack? That 
is capital! That is equal to Rinaldo Rinaldini. Come, let us have 
it right off, Tom.’ 

Whether it was because our hero thought he had no right to inter- 
fere in family arrangements, we cannot determine, but he remained 
perfectly silent, and neither opposed nor approved the proposition 
of the brothers to rob their uncle. It was finally arranged between 
them that Tom and Sam should proceed to their uncle’s counting- 
room, and that while one of them called the old gentleman away, the 
other should rifle his desk. Our hero, in the mean time, was to 
remain as a hostage with the dealer in hard-boiled eggs and ginger- 
beer. But-just as s the two adventurers were about starting on their 
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. perilous expedition, Tom Tuck said: ‘I tell you how it is, Jack,’ 
addressing himself to our hero, ‘ you are puttiug all the work on us, 
while you are not going to do any thing.’ At this imputation, young 
Tremlett blushed, and held down his head. 

‘Don’t be a sneak, now,’ said Tom.’ 

‘I have done all I can do,’ replied our hero. 

‘ Well then, if you don’t do something, you shall not have any- 
thing,’ said the wily Thomas, tauntingly. 

‘What can I do,’ said the youngster. 

‘ You can go with me, and let Sam remain here,’ replied Tom. 

‘ But I won’t steal, if I do,’ replied our hero. 

‘ Nobody is going to steal ; it’s our own money ; mother has said so 
fifty times ; has n’t : she, Sam ? 

‘ Yes, fifty thousand times,’ said Sam. 

Our hero could think of no argument to oppose to the specious rea- 
soning of the young lawyers; and although he felt it was wrong, yet as 
he had been accustomed to look upon them as his superiors, he t thought 
they must be better judges than himself of what was right and proper. 





o . . . . 
Beside, he could not bear the idea of sharing in their money, while 


he incurred no part of the risk of obtaining it; although he always 
shared his own allowance with the two brothers, without expecting 
any thing in return. And so heallowed himself to be led by them to 
do what he knew was wrong, lest they should reproach him with a 
want of courage. 

All the clerks in the employ of Tremlett and Tuck had left their 
desks, and gone down to see the parade upon the Battery, with the 
exception of Mr. Bates, who remained in the counting-room to post 
his books ; but the unusual silence and stillness of the office had such 
a soothing influence upon the book-keeper’s nerves, that he fel] fast 
asleep while in the very act of footing up a long column of figures ; 
his head dropped down upon his opened ledger, and being quite 
unconscious of what he was doing, as all sleepy people are, with the 
exception of professed somnambulists, he had contrived to overturn 
a bottle of red ink, and the contents of it were running down jn 
streams across the ledger, and along the side of his face; giving him 
very much the appearance of a man with his throat cut from ear to 
ear. Mr. Tuck was also alone in the private office, apparently engaged 
in some absorbing calculations at his desk, when his favorite nephew 
Tom, walked in, through a private entrance which led directly into 
the street. 

‘Ah! Thomas, is that you?’ said Mr. Tuck, laying down his pen. 

‘How do you do, Uncle ;—are you pretty well?’ inquired the 
young gentleman, affectionately. 

? Yes, pretty well; or rather, 1 am not very well; I took a slight 
cold yesterday at an auction,’ replied the uncle. 

‘I hope you are not going to be sick, uncle,’ said his nephew. 
‘I hope not, I hope not,’ said the uncle, coughing slightly ; ‘ but what, 
what brought you here just now ?’ 

‘I wanted you to see the soldiers,’ said Tom; ‘ they are just march- 
ing along at the foot of the street.’ 

‘ What, soldiers? Whata foolish boy! Do you think I want to 
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look at a regiment of counter-jumpers with bob-tail coats a! I 
have got more profitable business than that to attend to, Thomas.’ 

‘Ah, but you never saw any thing so handsome!’ said the boy ; 
‘these are real soldiers, with great long swords and guns: hark! hear 
the drums! You don’t know how fine they look; you can see them 
without going off the stoop, too.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. Tuck, ‘ since you have taken so much trouble 
on my account, I will just step down to the foot of the stairs to gratify 
you; but I would as soon look at a drove of sheep with their fleeces 
painted red, as at a parcel of men dressed up in regimentals, and 
marching through the streets, without any object in view. I tell you 
it’s a poor way of making money, Thomas; there is no profit in it; it 
is a most ridiculous waste of time; because, Thomas, it requires but 
a few hours to make a soldier of an able-bodied man, when there is 
any real occasion for his services ; and to compel a poor white-livered 
denizen of a counting-room, or one of the human fixtures in a cobbler’s 
stall, or atailor’s shop, to shoulder a musket for a part of two days in 
the year, with the idea of preparing him the better to defend his 
country, if he should ever be called upon to do it, is too nonsensical.’ 

By the time that Mr. Tuck had delivered himself of these remarks, 
they had reached the bottom of the stairs that led to the street door, 
and on looking out, there was not a soldier to be seen. 

‘But where are the soldiers, Thomas?’ inquired the old gentle- 
man. 

‘ They will soon be along, uncle; only wait a moment,’ replied 
Tom. ‘I hear the drums now.’ 

‘And then, Thomas, the thing is unjust, as well as absurd,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Tuck ; ‘ because the burden has to be borne by those who 
are least able to bear it; but that is always the case in public affairs. 
You see, Thomas, if it is actually necessary for the safety of the 
country that men should learn to be soldiers, a trifling fine of a few 
dollars ought not to be considered a sufficient punishment for ne- 
glecting so important a duty, because the rich can easily discharge the 
penalty, while the poor cannot ; and consequently they are compelled 
to fight for their country, not because they have property at stake, to 
protect which armies are raised, but because they have not. You 
see the unreasonableness of it, Thomas.’ 

‘ Yes, uncle,’ said Thomas,’ but I don’t see the soldiers yet ; I am 
afraid they have gone up the next street.’ 

‘And if I had my way, Thomas, I would make the women train, 
too,’ said Mr. Tuck. 

‘ That would be funny !’ said Tom ; ‘my! how I should laugh to see 
a regiment of women go a-soldiering !’ 

‘You see, Thomas,’ said the gallant old bachelor, ‘ the women are 
eternally talking about their rights ; they want to vote, confound them! 
and if they will vote, they ought to fight !’ 

‘O, I have seen women fight, many a time,’ said the youngster 
‘only yesterday morning, | saw two great fat women fighting, down in 
Fulton market: one of them took up a weak fish, and struck the 
other right in the face with it; my! didn’t they call each other such 
names !’ 
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Just then our hero was seen to pass the corner of the street, and 
although he must have heard Mr. Tuck and his affectionate nephew 
talking together, yet he never turned his head, but walked quickly 
along. 

‘I am afraid, uncle, you will take cold, standing here,’ said Tom ; 
‘you had better step back into the office, while I run down the next 
street, and if I see the soldiers coming, I| will call you.’ 

So saying, the youngster ran down the street, and Mr. Tuck 
returned to his office, saying to himself, as he went: ‘ What an affec- 
tionate boy that Thomas is ! — most remarkable child ; always so con- 
siderate and respectful to old people! [ should n’t wonder if I gave 
that boy something one of these days: if I was sure of having just 
such a boy as that, 1 don’t know but I might get married after a 
while, when the times get better: plenty of women that would have 
me, | dare say; it would n’t cost much to bring up a boy like that; 
he never asks for money, like some children.’ 

‘I wonder,’ thought Mr. Tuck, ‘what Mr. Bates is doing; I don’t 
hear him stirring ;’ and so, to satisfy his curiosity, he lifted up a corner 
of the green curtain that hung before a little window that looked into 
the outer office; but he suddenly let it drop again, and came very 
near dropping himself; and if he did not scream murder, it was be- 
cause fright had deprived him of utterance. Such a spectacle as met 
his eyes, would have frightened a butcher. It requires but a very 
short space of time to jump at a conclusion; and Mr. Tuck was not 
so terrified as to prevent his drawing an inference. Seeing, as he 
supposed, his book-keeper lying with his throat cut, his first thought 
was, that some body had robbed him, and then murdered his clerk ; 
and going to his desk, he discovered that his pocket-book was gone, 
which confirmed his suspicion, and quickened his senses as much as 
the first glance at Mr. Bates had stunned them ; and running out into 
the street, he shouted ‘ Murder! murder!’ with all his might. The 
noise awoke the book-keeper, who perceived at a glance the mischief 
he had done; and he jumped at a conclusion and jumped off his stool 
at the same moment. His first thought was, what his wife would sa 
to him, and his next, to run to the nearest bath and wash himself, be- 
fore any body should see him. So he shut up his ledger, and hurried 
down stairs in an opposite direction to Mr. Tuck, for the store was 
on a corner, and as we have already stated, there were two entrances 
to the counting-room. 

A murder is a matter of interest to every body, and therefore Mr. 
Tuck was soon surrounded by a multitude of men, anxiously inquir- 
ing for particulars. But he was too much excited to give any details: 
he told them to follow him, however, and see for themselves; upon 
which a great number crowded up the narrow stairs, all anxious to 
have the first sight of the horrid spectacle. 

‘ There he lies!’ said Mr. Tuck, turning away his head, but point- 
ing with his out-stretched arm to the door of the outer office ; ‘ and 
here is where the murderer took the pocket-book from; full of all 
my valuable papers.’ 

‘Where is he? where is he? exclaimed a dozen voices; ‘we 
don’t see him.’ 
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‘Not see him! ? inubstienst Mr. Tuck, with eubediientinns as he 
elbowed his way into the outer office. 

‘I see nothing that looks like a murdered man, but this bottle of 
red ink that is spilled here,’ said one of the crowd. 

Mr. Tuck was a second time rendered speechless with astonish- 
ment; so he said nothing; but he looked as blank as a new ledger. 

Some of the men tittered, and some winked very knowingly, but 
none of them indulged in outright laughter, because they all knew 
that Mr. Tuck was very rich, and it would not have been genteel to 
make light of a rich man’s mishaps. 

“All T can say is, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Tuck, at last, ‘ it is a very 
strange world we live in. I know I have been robbed of my pocket- 
book, and I aim very certain that my head book-keeper lay here a 
moment ago, w ith his throat cut; but what has become of him, is more 
than I can say.’ 

As Mr. Bates’ house was but a few steps from the counting-room, 
some humane individual, who had heard an exaggerated account of 
the disaster, had run there in great haste, and informed Mrs. Bates that 
her husband had been murdered by his employer, Mr. Tuck. 

As the book-keeper’s wife had promised herself the prolonged 
gratification of harassing her husband to death by piece-meal, she 
was not disposed to view the summary process of. Mr. Tuck in a 
very favorable light ; but she hesitated a moment, on first hearing the 
awful news, between going into hysterics, and going down to the 
counting-room, to make a display of her outraged feelings: she 
determined, however, on the latter course, as she would then have 
the greatest number of spectators. So, without stopping to put on 
her bonnet, she threw a shawl over her eed, and ran with all speed 
to the office of Tremlett and Tuck, where she arrived before all the 
men had dispersed, who had been collected together by the outcries 
of the junior partner. As she ran up the stairs with great agility, 
the first intimation that Mr. Tuck had of her presence, was a piercing 
shriek, that went to his wang soul. 

‘You sanguinary wretch! you old hoary-headed, brown-wigged 
murderer! You villain! you have made my poor children father- 
less, and me awidow! Where is his body !—let mesee him!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bates, in the first agony of her lacerated feelings. 

‘ Woman, be still !’ exclaimed Mr. Tuck. 

‘I won’t be still !’ replied the imaginary widow ; ‘ give me my hus- 
band! O where is he! — where is his murdered body !’ 

‘Poor creature !’ said one of the by-standers; ‘it is a very hard case; 
very hard case indeed.’ 

Nothing feeds grief like sympathy, and these few words had such 
an effect on Mrs. Bates, that she redoubled her shrieks, and gave vent 
to her feelings in such piercing tones, that Mr. Tuck was compelled 
to put his hands to his ears. 

‘Don’t let that woman come near me!’ he exclaimed ; ‘take her 
away, take her away !’ 

‘Give me my dear husband !— give me back my husband !’ still 
shrieked the lady, when in walked Mr. Bates, with his face washed 
clean, and his coat buttoned up to his chin, to hide the stains of the 
red ink on his shirt-bosom. 
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’ aw I am, uate aid Mr, Buaes, i in his most Parr manner ; 
‘ what is the matter with you, dear ?’ 

People should be very cautious how they work themselves up into 
a high passion, as it is one of the most dificult things in the world to 
descend again to an ordinary level, with ease, and credit to them- 
selves. Mrs. Bates felt the full force of this truth, when her husband 
made his appearance; and thinking, probably, that the most unnatu- 
ral conduct would be the most becoming on the occasion, she uttered 
another piercing scream, and fell senseless in the arms of Mr. Tuck, 
who being quite unprepared for her reception, fell with her, to the 
great danger of both of their necks ; but fortunately, neither was much 
hurt, although the merchant was very much frightened. The lady 
obstinately refused to be brought to her senses, and she was conveyed 
to her house by Mr. Bates, in an omnibus, where the poor man 
learned, for the first time, the cause of all the confusion. 

As soon as Mr. Tuck had collected his scattered senses, he began 
to think about his pocket-book ; and when he remembered that it 
must have been taken by some one who entered his office through 
the room in which Mr. Bates sat writing at his desk, he began to 
have suspicions of his book-keeper. 

‘A man with such a wife as that, would do any thing!’ said Mr. 
Tuck to himself; ‘ confound her! she called me a brown-wigged old 
villain, and 1’}l have revenge of her !’ 

Just as Mr. Tuck had come to the determination of sending for a 
police-officer to arrest Mr. Bates, Mr. Tremlett returned to the count- 
ing-room, and on hearing Mr. Tuck’s suspicions of his book-keeper, 
he put them all to rest, by reminding his partner that Mr. Bates had 
it in his power to rob them of any amount he pleased, without any 
risk to himself, by false entries in his books; and it was not at all 
likely that he would do so foolish a thing as to steal his pocket-book, 
when he must know that suspicion would immediately attach to him. 

But Mr. Tuck was unwilling to relinquish the idea that there had 
been a conspiracy to rob him, and that Mrs. Bates was at the bottom 
of it. ‘There is one consolation in it,’ said Mr. Tuck; ‘if I have 
lost my pocket-book, [ have not got an extravagant wife, to spend 
what little property I have saved up.’ 

While the two partners were arguing about the most prudent 
means to be taken for the recovery of the pocket-book, a messen- 
ger came in great haste to inform Mr. Tremlett that his adopted 
son had been upset in a boat, and that he had been taken from the 
water, as was supposed, lifeless. The old merchant turned ghastly 
pale at the intelligence, and sank back in his chair, quite overcome. 
But he revived again immediately, and took his hat and cane, and 
hurried to his house, where he found our hero, who had just begun to 
show signs of life. A physician had been summoned, and all the 
means that could be made use of, had been put in requisition for his 
recovery. The old merchant fell on his knees by the side of the boy, 
and kissed his wet cheeks. ‘ Poor, dear child!’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
did not know that I loved you half so well. May God in his mercy, 
spare you to me a little longer!’ Mrs. Swazey was busily engaged 
rubbing him with her flannels, while Bridget was wringing her hands, 
and crying piteously. After a while, the color returned to his cheeks, 
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and he opened his eyes and stared wildly around for a moment, and 
then relapsed into a lethargy again. But the physician pronounced 
him out of danger, and he was put to bed, where Mr. Tremlett 
watched by him until morning. 

‘Ah! my poor boy!’ said he,‘ you shall never stir so far from 
me again, until you are better able to take care of yourself.” He was 
anxious to learn all about the accident which had so nearly proved 
fatal to the boy, but the physician having advised him not to ask him 
any questions that would be likely to excite him, he refrained from 
doing so. But as soon as it was light, he despatched his coachman to 
find out the boatman who had rescued him, as he wished to reward 
him, as well as to Jearn from him all the particulars of the accident. 
In about an hour the man returned, bringing the boatman with him, 
whose name was Bill Van ‘Tyne. 

‘ Brave fellow!’ said Mr. Tremlett, in the warmth of his gratitude, 
‘you shall be rewarded for your exertions.’ 

‘Well, I always like to save a gentleman’s son from drowning 
when [| kin,’ said Mr. Van Tyne, ‘ because then I know I shall get 
well paid for it; and I don’t mind it if I do get hurted a little. I have 
had a good many dollars given me for saving people’s lives sence I 
first followed the water for a living.’ 

‘ And how did this accident happen?’ inquired Mr. Tremlett.’ 

‘Why you see,’ said Mr. Van Tyne, ‘it was all the same:as if you 
was sitting here, and I was sitting there, and this here table was a 
bar’l of ’ysters: then up gets one of the boys on top, and begins to 
say how he will fling the pocket-book overboard, because he said if 
he did n’t ’t would be found out arter he got to hum.’ 

‘ The pocket-book !’ said Mr. Tremlett. 

‘Yes, a yellow sheep-skin pocket-book, tied up with a piece of red 
tape,’ said Mr. Van Tyne. ‘ Then little Jack, the littlest boy, which 
almost got drownded, got up and swore he should n’t do no such thing.’ 

‘Did he swear?’ asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘Well, I can’t rightly say whether he did or not,’ said the boat- 
man, ‘ but he said to t’other, I believe he called him Tom, that he 
should n’t throw it overboard, because he was going to carry it back 
ag’in. Then all three on’em had aclinch, and I jumped in between 
em, and fust I perceived, I’m blest if I don’t wish I may never see 
another ’yster, if the boat didn’t capsize; and before I know’d what I 
was doing, I was ten foot under water. So says I to myself, ‘Fanny, 
you are done for this heat, any how you can fix it!’’ 

‘ What, was there a woman on board ?’ asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘No, not exactly a woman,’ replied Mr. Van Tyne, ‘only Fanny 
Kemble, that’s the boat’s name.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Tremlett ; ‘then what became of little Jack, as you 
call him ?’ : 

‘Well, when I come up and blowed,’ he said, ‘ I looked round, and 
there was two of the youngsters clinging to the boat, but the littlest 
one I could n’t see; so I looked down in the water, and there I seen 
him. He looked green enough, I tell you, and all crinkling like ; so 
says I, it won’t do to let a gentleman’s son go off in that way, no 
how; so I fetched a good long breath, and down I div, and just caught 
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him by the hair of his head. And so another boat picked us up; 
and that was the way of it.’ 

‘ And this pocket-book,’ said Mr. Tremlett; ‘ what did the boys say 
about it ? 

‘Well, perhaps I shouldn’t like to tell,’ said the boatman. 

‘Why not, Sir? asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ Welll don’t know; perhaps I might, if I had any thing giv to me 
to make it a consideration,’ replied Mr. Van Tyne. 

‘We will see about that at another time,’ said Mr. Tremlett; ‘ call 
here again at three o’clock, and I will then pay you. So Mr. Van 
Tyne left the house, aud Mr. Tremlett returned to our hero’s bed-side, 
with sad misgivings in his mind. As the youngster was quite reco- 
vered, he asked him about the pocket-book, how it came into his pos- 
session, and what it contained. At first he was going to deny any 
knowledge of it; but Mr. Tremlett told him if he detected him in a 
falsehood, he would send him back to the asylum from whence he had 
taken him, and that he would never see him again. And thereupon 
the boy made a full confession, of how Tom Tuck called his uncle 
out of the office, while he slipped in at the other door, and finding Mr. 
Bates asleep, softly opened the door of the private office, and took the 
pocket-book out of Mr. Tuck’s desk, and then slipped out again by 
the same way he had entered, without waking Mr. Bates.’ 

Although our hero made a full confession of the manner in which 
he had stolen the pocket-book, yet he did not attempt to criminate 
the Tucks, by relating the specious arguments by which they had 
overcome his aversion to the act, but on the contrary he rather strove 
to shield them from any blame. But Mr. Tremlett could not fail to 
perceive that Tom Tuck was the principal instigator in the business ; 
and therefore he resolved that the two brothers should bear their full 
share of the blame; for although he would have gladly hushed the 
matter up, yet it was of too serious a nature to be passed lightly over. 
The pocket-book was still missing, and our hero could not tell what 
had become of it. ‘Tom Tuck had it in his possession when the boat 
upset, but whether it had been lost, or whether he still had it, could 
not be known. Mr. Tremlett was too much agitated by the discovery 
he had made, to attend to any business. He sent a note, therefore, 
to his partner, stating that he had some important information to im- 
part to him, which brought Mr. Tuck immediately to his house. 

Mr. Tuck was overwhelmed with astonishment and indignation, 
when he heard how his pocket-book had been stolen; he sent for his 
two nephews and their mother, who soon made their appearance ; 
the lady looking very grand, and the two boys very demure and in- 
nocent. Their sister also came with them, and she contrived to seat 
herself in a chair by the side of our hero, which Mrs. Tuck no sooner 
perceived, than she made her remove her seat to the opposite side of 
the room. On hearing the accusation against her two boys, the lady 
burst into tears, while the youngsters themselves swore it was a lie 
from beginning to end ; and that they had never seen the pocket-book, 
nor heard a syllable about it before. Their mother called our hero a 
thieving, lying brat, and said she always knew some harm would come 
to her children, by their associating with such a creature. Just then 
VOL. XV. 50 
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Bill Van Tyne, the boatman, made his appearance, and not only con- 
firmed all that young Tremlett had disclosed, but also related the con- 
versation which passed between the boys, while they were proving so 
clearly that they had a perfect right to the property of their uncle. 
This the two brothers also denied ; and their mother bestowed some 
very choice expressions not only upon the boatman, but upon Mr. 
Tremlett and his sou, whom she called by a name that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat. 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed Mr. Van Tyne, ‘ if that don’t beat all my wife’s 
relations! 1 never seen taller lying than that at a ward meeting! 
Face it out, young fellers; youll make first rate lawyers, when you 
grow up!’ 

Mr. Tuck was beginning to think that there was in reality a con- 
spiracy to injure his two nephews, when the door opened, and in ran 
little Julia Tuck, who had stolen out of the room unperceived, at the 
commencement of the dispute, and put the lost pocket-book into the 
hands of her uncle. 

‘They shan’t lie about Jack!’ said the little girl, exultingly. Mrs. 
Swazey and bridget had been listening at the key hole, in a state of 
great excitement, during the whole examination; but they now broke 
through all restraints, and rushed into the room. The latter caught 
our hero round the neck, and almost stifled him with kisses, while the 
house-keeper threw herself into a chair, and burst into tears. 

As it would be quite impossible accurately to describe the scene 
which ensued, I shall not make the attempt, but leave it to the ima- 
gination of the reader to form such a tableau out of the materials 
which | have furnished him, as will best agree with his feelings. 























CHAPTER IX. 


WILL INTRODUCE A NEW PERSONAGE TO THE READER’S NOTICE. 





Tus life is called a checquered state of existence, and with gf. ma- 
jority of human beings it doubtless is so. But there are instances 
in which it would appear that one long black shadow has rested upon 
a man’s destiny, from the time he first opened his eyes upon the world, 
until he has closed them in death. Unhappy wretches there have 
been, across whose path no bright gleams of sunshine have ever 
darted ; in whose ear no gentle tones of love and affection have ever 
been breathed; doomed mortals, whose misfortunes were hoarded 
for them by their ancestors; whose chains were forged by those 
whose duty it was to smoothe their pillows, and strew flowers in 
their way. There are those to whom a seeming affliction brings a 
counteracting benefit, while there are others whose apparent turns 
of good fortune are always accompanied by a more than an over- 
balancing evil. 

Of this class of unfortunate beings, was Jeremiah Jernegan. He 
was a clerk in the counting-room of Tremlett and Tuck; and in ad- 
dition to the ordinary duties of the office, he was made, through his 
own gentle and obliging nature, to perform the duties of a butt for 
the whole establishment. His keen sensibilities and lively appre- 
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hensions, added to a very weak frame, and forgiving disposition, ren- 
dered him a very suitable person for fools and cowards to exercise 
their talents upon ; and scarce a day was allowed to pass, without his 
being made to feel the misery of his uncomfortable situation. Even 
Mr. Bates used to domineer over him, by way of revenge for the in- 
dignities that his wife put upon him. 

The retrospective pleasures, which to some are a source of happi- 
ness, under afflicting circumstances, were wholly denied to him. His 
infancy and childhood had been the most wretched part of his exist- 
ence. A brutal father, and a weak-minded mother, whom he more 
than suspected of crimes that chilled his heart to think of, embittered 
his earliest recollections. His parents were both dead, but he was 
denied the satisfaction of thinking of them as divinized existences, 
with whom he could hope to miugle hereafter; for neither their lives, 
nor the manner of their death, afforded cause for such a belief. He 
had a brother, but he was brutal in his temper, and dissipated in his 
habits ; and instead of proving a consolation to him, he was a conti- 
nual source of mortification and grief. Jeremiah was p@ssessed of 
none of those nameless little graces, so worthless in themselves, and 
yet so powerful in winning the esteem of others ; but, on the contrary, 
there was an expression in his emaciated face, and a hesitation in his 
manner, which rendered him almost personally disagreeable, even to 
those who really esteemed him for his good qualities. He had but 
few relations, and they were all in the humblest walks of life, and 
were withal extremely poor ; so that whatever his earnings or savings 
might have been, his generous feelings would not allow him to keep 
what he knew those who were closely related to him stood in need 
of. He was accordingly not only very poor, but there was every 
prospect of his always remaining so. But even the happiness which 
springs from contented poverty, was denied to him. He was very 
proud and very ambitious; but his pride was not of that kind which 
feeds upon riches, neither was his ambition of that nature which aims 
at mercantile greatness; and although he was forced to make the 
humiliating confession to himself, that he did not possess the qualifi- 
cations requisite to give him a claim to the world’s notice, yet that 
did not abate in the least his desire for distinction, or make him more 
contented with his humble position in society. He had not received 
even the poorest education that the poorest schoo] could afford in his 
younger days; but having, by some chance, acquired a knowledge 
of the alphabet, he had learned just enough of books by employing 
his leisure hours, and stealing from his body the moments it might 
justly claim for refreshment and sleep, to devote them to reading, for 
the benefit of his mind, to make him more sensible of his ignorance 
than he would have been, if even his slight glimmer of knowledge 
had been denied him: like some poor wretch, the light of whose 
dungeon is but just sufficient to reveal to him the narrow bounds of 
his prison walls. Jeremiah never had a friend to whom he could im- 
part his secret griefs, or upon whom he could rely for reciprocal con- 
solation and assistance; while he saw every body around him paired 
off with a mate or a companion, he wondered why it was that he had 
never met with a congenial spirit. He was too honorable to flatter, 
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and too proud to solicit. As he never frequented places of public 
amusement, nor wore fine clothes, he was of course not a suitable 
companion for the other clerks in the counting-room of Tremlett and 
Tuck. But he had begun to possess his soul in patience ; his thoughts 
had been directed to the meek sufferer of Nazareth ; and looking up 
to the cross on which he expired, the poor clerk discovered a bright 
star, whose light gave a holy calm to his soul; but its rays were 
sometimes obscured by clouds of darkness and distrust. 

Jeremiah had become greatly attached to our hero; for the youngster, 
had been in the habit of making frequent visits to the counting-room, 
where he was an universal favorite. Mr. Bates treated him with the 
most profound respect, and never disputed him or denied him any 
thing, because he was his employer’s pet; and he gained the good- 
will of the other clerks, by his good nature, and the smart replies he 
made to their teasing questions: but Jeremiah loved him because 
he was an orphan, like himself; and instead of feeling envious of the 
boy’s handsome person, and flattering prospects, he exulted in the 
thought that there was happiness in store for at least one outcast, 
and that the world was full of gentleness, and beauty, and love, even 
though they were all denied to him. And when.it was made known 
that our hero was the thief who had stolen Mr. Tuck’s pocket-book, 
while all the clerks agreed in saying that they always thought he had 
a thievish look, Jeremiah wiped a tear from his eye, and said, ‘ Poor 
boy! I cannot condemn him, for I might have done the same thing 
myself, if 1 had been tempted like him.’ 

‘Yes, I dare say you would, Mr. Jernegan,’ said the cash-keeper, 
‘and I shall keep asharp look-out for you in future.’ 

‘ Why, the fact is,’ said Mr. Bates, ‘they do say, that is, I have 
heard so often, that birds of a feather will fly together ; and I should n’t 
be surprised if Jeremiah did feather his nest one of these days.’ 

‘It is very hard,’ said Jeremiah, ‘if one cannot express sympathy 
for an unfortunate boy, without being subjected to such cruel suspi- 
cions.’ 

‘ The fact is, Jerry,’ said another of the clerks, ‘ you are just fit for 
a black-guard missionary.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Jeremiah, ‘I wish I were.’ 

‘Well, I will give you a certificate, if you wish,’ said the clerk ; 
‘my father is one of the directors of the Board of Missions, and I 
heard him say at breakfast this morning, that they wanted a nice 
young man to act as chaplain in the Grand Turk’s harem.’ 

This was such an exquisite joke, that every body laughed, of course, 
except Jeremiah, who continued writing at his desk. Many more 
jokes would have been uttered at his expense, but the entrance of 
Mr. Tremlett caused an immediate silence, and every body caught 
up a pen, and began to write very fiercely. 

Mr. Tremlett looked very serious; and after giving some directions 
to the cash-keeper, he told Jeremiah he wished to see him in private. 
The poor clerk trembled with apprehension, being fearful that he 
had been guilty of some indiscretion that would cause him to be dis- 
charged ; and as he followed his employer into his private office, his 
knees almost sank under him. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONTAINS SEVERAL SURPRISING ADVENTURES, WHICH WILL PROBABLY EB QUITE NEW ‘tO THE 
READER. 


Tue immediate consequences of the recovery of Mr. Tuck’s 
pocket-book, and the discovery of the thieves who stole it, were, the 
disgrace of the two brothers, and their high-spirited mother, in the 
estimation of their uncle, who swore he would neither spend another 
copper for their benefit while living, nor leave them a dollar at his 
death ; and the determination, on the part of Mr. Tremlett, to aban- 
don our hero to his fate, and never see him again. 

As it may appear somewhat unaccountable to the reader that Julia 
Tuck should have got possession of the pocket-book, we will explain 
that circumstance. When the two brothers were taken home'’to their 
A mother, after they had been picked up. in the river, she found the 
5 pocket-book in Tom’s cap; and on being accused of stealing it, his 
brother Sam made a full confession, while the other justified himself . 
on the ground that she had herself taught them to look upon their 
uncle’s property as their own. Upon which the lady read them a 
lecture on the enormity of their guilt, and endeayored to explain to 
them the difference between taking possession of their uncle’s money 
before and after his death; a distinction which Tom Tuck sstill 
persisted in saying he could not clearly comprehend. His mother, 
in examining the pocket-book, found that it contained but little 
money, and that the other papers, which she supposed to be valuable, 
were but little injured by the water. She intended to enclose it in 
a wrapper, and drop it into the post office, directed to her brother-in- 
law, as soon as it should be dry; but the unexpected summons to 
appear at the house of Mr. Tremlett, had prevented her from doing 
so. Little Julia heard all the conversation between her mother and 
her brother; and when she heard her favorite accused of the crime 
that she knew they were guilty of, she ran home and took the pocket- 
book from her mother’s bureau, and returned it to her uncle, as has 
been already related. And in doing this, the young lady was not 
influenced solely by a love of justice; she had conceived a great 
fondness for our hero, which she evinced on all occasions, without 
much reserve; and her brothers not having always treated her with 
becoming kindness, she was glad of an opportunity to do them an 
injury, at the same time that she gave her favorite a proof of her 
regard for him. The mortification and anger of her mother was 
intense. They almost converted her maternal love into hatred to 
her own offspring ; and she returned to her home with her heart full of 
revengeful feelings, which she burned for an opportunity to gratify. 

Although Mr. Tremlett determined, in the first excitement of his 
feelings, to turn his adopted son into the street, and to steel his heart 
forevermore against all kindly feelings toward the human race, and 
particularly orphan boys, yet when he reviewed the whole affair in 
his mind, and considered the youth of the boy, his temptations, the 
examples that had been set him in his earlier years, and his own cul- 
pability in not teaching him more pointedly than he had done, to do 
no evil, the guilt of the youngster did not appear so enormous, nor 
his nature so depraved as at first. And then the gratitude of the lad 
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in refusing to pawn his watch, because it had been given to him by 
his father, was a proof that he was not destitute of generous qualities. 
In truth, Mr. Tremlett did not reason with himself long, before he 
was astonished that he should ever have thought of parting with his 
son; and on visiting the boy in his chamber, as he lay asleep, all his 
fond feelings were revived, and he felt that he loved him more ten- 
derly than ever. ‘If the good and pious only were entitled to our 
love,’ thought Mr. Tremlett, ‘ how _ would go through the world 
unfriended and desolate!’ 

On consulting with Mr. Hodges, the wey’ s teacher, that discreet 
gentleman, against his own interest, advised Mr. Tremlett to send the 
boy to a private school in the country, where he would be free from 
the influence of such companions as the Tucks, and not exposed to 
the thousand temptations that surrounded him in the city. This 
advice Mr. Tremlett could not but acknowledge was very just and 
proper; and although he would gladly have kept the boy with him 
at home, yet professing to have the child’s permanent good at heart, 
he agreed to be governed by it; and Mr. Hodges having recom- 
mended a school kept by a clergyman of his acquaintance in one of 
the pleasant towns in the interior of Massachusetts, it was resolved 
that our hero should be sent there without delay. As he was too young 
to travel alone, and his father’s engagements being such that he could 
not accompany him, Jeremiah Jernegan was selected, as being the 
most suitable person in the employment of Tremlett and Tuck, to 
take charge of the young gentleman, and deliver him at his place of 
destination ; ; and it was on this important business that Mr. Tremlett 
wanted to speak with Jeremiah, when he called him into his private 
office. The poor clerk was ov erjoyed at this proof of his employer’ s 
confidence, as well as delighted at the thought of travelling i in com- 
pany with our hero, although this pleasure was not without its draw- 
back; as he would be depriv ed, on his return, of the gratification of 
seeing the lad for a very long period, if not for ever. 

The next day our hero left his happy home, in company with Jere- 
miah. ‘They were accompanied to the steam-boat by Mr. Tremlett, 
who had reserved some very solemn advice to be imparted to his son 
just before they parted, thinking i it might make a more lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind, if deliv ered at such an impressive moment. But 
when the time arrived, the old gentleman was so full of grief, that he 
found it impossible to utter a word ; so he pressed the boy’s hand, and 
silently invoking the blessing of heaven upon his head, he turned from 
the boat and left him. 

Now, although Jeremiah was a very suitable person, in one respect, 
to have the charge of our hero, yet he was in another quite the op- 
posite, seeing that he had never been but a short distance from 
home, and that he was totally unacquainted with the ways of the 
world, as well as the ways of stage-drivers and steam-boat agents. 
It was almost night when the steam-boat left the dock, and as it soon 
grew dark, our travellers went up on to the promenade-deck to look 
at the stars, and to enjoy the novelty of being afloat in the night. 
While they were leaning over the railing, making their remarks on 
every thing that struck them as being curious, a stranger approached 
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them, with a segar in his mouth, and after listening to their conver- 
sation a few moments, he ventured to address them. 

‘Charming evening, gentlemen,’ said the stranger. 

‘Yes, Sir, it is, very lovely,’ replied Jeremiah ; °] was just remark- 
ing to my young friend here, that the solemn grandeur of the scene 
was very impressive.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ said the stranger, ‘I was just thinking that very 
thing myself; what a liquid appearance the water has!’ 

‘Very,’ replied Jeremiah; ‘ it is a pleasant thing to travel ; there 
is such a constant succession of new and surprising scenes, that one 
has hardly time to dwell upon his own sad feelings.’ 

“Tox replied the stranger ; ‘ but d—n it! I have got sick of it, and 
I am now going home to ‘settle down quietly on my own farm, where 
I can eat my own eggs, and drink my own cider.’ 

‘Ah! there’s a pleasure in that, too,’ said Jeremiah. ‘ Pray have 
you travelled much ? 

‘Not much,’ said the stranger; ‘I have been as fur as Rome, and 
once I was as fur from hum as Batavia. I have got a sister married 
in Vienna, which I go to see once a year; and once in a great while, 
I go to see my uncle, i in Pekin.’ 

* You must have been a very great traveller,’ said Jeremiah. 

‘I don’t call that nothing at all,’ said the stranger; ‘1 mean to go 
to Niagara next fall.’ 

* How long since you were in Batavia ? asked Jeremiah. 

‘ Only last spring,’ replied the stranger. 

‘Our house has some correspondents in Batavia,’ said Jeremiah ; 
‘ we received a large consignment from them last week. | suppose 
you know the firm of Gluttstiver and Gruntwitchel ? 

‘No, I can’t say I did,’ said the stranger. ‘thought I knowd all 
the merchants in that place,too. Have ‘they been long in business ?” 

‘Oh, it is a very old house,’ replied Jeremiah ;’ our firm have been 
in correspondence with them for a great many years. And pray what 
is the quality of the coffee there ?’ asked Jeremiah. 

‘Thed st stuff I ever swallowed in my life ! — nothing like as 
good as you get at the Eagle,in Palmyra. 1 would as soon drink the 
water out of the Grand Canawl,’ replied the stranger, with some 
warmth. 

‘Your account does not agree with my impressions at all,’ said 
Jeremiah ; ‘I thought the coffee was very fine.’ 

‘ All humbug’ said the stranger ; ‘it is not worth that !’ 

; Paimyra must be a very interesting spot,’ said Jeremiah. 

‘So-so,’ said the stranger ;’ the fact is, it was built up too sud- 
denly. Folks said ’t was a very flourishing place, and so *t was; but 

't was all flourish ; and now it’s going down hill fast enough.’ 
‘Perhaps its rise was too sudden,’ replied Jeremiah ; ‘ but it was 
always a matter of wonder to me, how such a city ever sprung up 
at all in such a place.’ 


‘It is no wonder at all to me,’ said the stranger ; ‘ it was all done by 
speculators.’ 
‘Not unlikely,’ replied Jeremiah; ‘human nature has doubtless 


been the same in all ages ; and I suppose there were speculators even 
among the Palmyrenes.’ 
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T a stranger now perc sieal that his segar sal gone out while he 
had been talking to our travellers, and he left them to get a light. 

‘ That is a very remarkable man!’ said Jeremiah. ‘ Only think of 
it, Jack; he says his sister lives in Vienna, and his uncle in Pekin; 
and that he has been in Batavia, and Palmyra, and Rome! Perhaps 
he has kissed the Pope’s toe.’ 

‘I guess he did,’ replied our hero, ‘ for he had a dreadful disagree- 
able breath.’ The bell now rang for supper, and our travellers went 
down into the cabin, where they sat opposite to the communicative 
stranger ; but as they were all very hungry, Jeremiah asked no far- 
ther questions about Palmyra, neither did the great traveller appear 
at all disposed to communicate any farther intelligence respecting 
the famous places where his aunts and uncles resided. But when 
they landed the next morning, another agreeable gentleman addressed 
Jeremiah, and asked him if he had much luggage. 

‘Not much,’ replied Jeremiah, ‘ but what I have, is of some con- 
sequence ; and I am very anxious about it, because the most of it 
belongs to this young gentleman, who is placed in my charge.’ 

‘I suppose there is nothing of much value in it ?’ said the stranger. 

‘Yes, it is rather valuable,’ said Jeremiah ; ‘and for the greater 
safety, I have put my purse into my valise, as | have heard of a good 
many robberies on board of steam-boats.’ 

‘ You did right,’ said the stranger; 1 always keep a bright look-out 
myself; which is your luggage ? 

‘ Those two trunks,’ said Jeremiah, pointing to them. 

‘Where did you say you were going to? inquired the stranger. 

‘We are going to Willow-mead Academy,’ satd Jeremiah, ‘ 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts.’ 

‘Ah! it’s the very place I am going to myself!’ said the stranger ; 

‘my youngest brother is there at school. But I forget the name of the 
principal ? 

‘The Reverend Doctor Whippy,’ said Jeremiah. 

‘ Yes, that is it,’ said the stranger; ‘ and a most appropriate name, 
too, for my brother writes me he is a devil of a fellow for whipping.’ 

This piece of mtelligence was rather unpleasant to our hero, who 
seemed to have taken a dislike to the stranger. When their trunks 
were taken up to the stage-office, the stranger very kindly offered to 
take charge of them, upon which Jeremiah thanked him for his 
politeness, and told him, as they were not much used to‘travelling, 
he would be obliged if he weuld keep them with his owy luggage 
until they got to Willow- mead ; all of which the stranger very 
obligingly promised to do. They rode all day, and about eight 
o’clock in the evening, at the place where they stopped to change 
horses, they met the returning coach. It was a cloudy night, the 
wind blew strong from the east, and it was very dark. When Jere- 
miah and our hero got into the stage again, they did not observe that 
one of their number : was missing, and being fatigued with riding, they 
soon fell asleep, and did not w ake again until it was midnight, when 
they stopped at an out-of-the-way tavern to change horses. The 
wind had increased, and it rained very hard, and our travellers were 
stiff and cold ; their legs were cramped, and they felt very wretched. 
It was a long time before the tavern-keeper opened his door; and 
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when he did, his bar-room presented a most cheerless and dreary 
appearance. There was no fire, and only one small tallow candle 
burning in a huge tin candle-stick. The tavern-keeper himself was 
very tall and thin; his hair was long, and so was his face, and in fact 
every thing else about him, except his answers, which were very 
short and crusty. And indeed his ill-humor was not to be wondered 
at: to be roused out of a pleasant sleep, in the middle of a cold, rainy 
night, to admit half a dozen temperance customers, could not have 
been very soothing to the feelings of a publican. 

As it was necessary to pay for the next stage at this house, Jere- 
miah put his hand in his pocket to take out his purse, and to his great 
horror discovered it was not there. He procured a lantern from the 
landlord, and searched the coach, without finding it; and then he 
remembered that he had put it into his valise for safe-keeping. 
Jeremiah now began to make inquiries for the obliging stranger who 
had so generously undertaken the charge of his luggage; and he 
was terrified beyond expression, when he was told how that kind 
gentleman had pretended to have left one of his trunks behind him, 
and had taken a seat in the returning coach, which they met at eight 
o’clock. On inspecting the boot of the stage, it was farther disco- 
vered that he had taken with him our hero’s trunk, and Jeremiah’s 
valise. 

Our travellers were now in a most uncomfortable situation, for the 
driver of the coach not only refused to take them a mile farther, 
unless their fare was first paid, but the tavern-keeper refused to give 
them a bed, although he consented to their remaining in the bar-room 
until it was day-light. Jeremiah begged hard for a little fire, as the 
night was cold, and their clothes were damp; but this the host also 
refused; and indeed he would not even allow them the light of the 
miserable tallow candle ; but, having first locked all the doors, and 
taken a five-cent piece and two bung-town coppers out of the till, he 
retired to bed, and left our hero and Jeremiah in darkness. They 
were too cold to sleep, and so they sat close together on a wooden 
bench, without any back to it, and tried to divert their thoughts from 
their uncomfortable situation, by relating the many unpleasant di- 
lemmas in which they had both been placed before. ‘Once,’ said 
Jeremiah, ‘I should have considered it a great happiness to have 
obtained such a shelter as this cheerless bar-room affords, on a night 
like this. Then why should I repine at what I should once have felt 
myself called upon to give thanks for? I will not; but let us rather, 
John, kneel down, and thank the Giver of all good things, that we 
are not exposed to the piercing wind, and the cold, driving rain.’ 

‘I have no objection,’ said our hero; and so they knelt down, and 
Jeremiah prayed thus : 

‘O, Lord, God! we give thee humble and hearty thanks, that thou 
hast created us in such wise that our happiness is not dependent upon 
the outward circumstances and conditions of our bodies; and 
though we do not exult because that they who are clothed in soft 
raiment, and who fare sumptuously in rich men’s houses, are not 
happier than we, to whom thou hast wisely denied these things, yet 
we rejoice, O Lord! that to the meek and humble, the*outcast and 
the wretched, thou hast graciously been pleased to manifest thyself, 
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and bast condescended to pour into their hearts an oil of gladness, 
of which those know but little, who look only upon their outward 
seeming. And we beseech thee, O Lord! that thine outstretched 
wings may be over this house, and that its inmates may be kept from 
all harm; and that he who has kindly given us a shelter beneath his 
roof, may never be exposed, himse lf, to the inclemency of the 
elements. And we beseech thee, O Lord! to remember in mercy 
that misguided wayfarer, who has unjustly deprived us of our little 
es. 

‘Stop! Jeremiah,’ said our hero ; ‘I am not going to pray for that 
scamp who stole our trunks !’ 

‘Certainly we must,’ said Jeremiah, ‘for we are commanded to 
pray for our enemies; and we do not yet positively know whether 
the gentleman has wronged us or not.’ 

‘O, I know he did it,’ said our hero; ‘for I saw him wink at the 
great traveller two or three times, while he was talking to you.’ 

‘I am strongly inclined to believe, myself,’ said Jeremiah, ‘ that he 
is guilty, but still he may not be; and even if he is, we do not know 
how sorely he may have been tempted, nor how much he may have 
resisted.’ 

Jeremiah would not hurt the feelings of the youngster by reminding 
him of his own temptation and fall; but lifting up his voice again, 
he continued his prayer. And when he had finished, he declared he 
had never felt more comfortable in hislife. So huddling close together, 
the two fell into a sound sleep, from which they did not awake until 


the entrance of the landlord in the morning aroused them. 


TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER, DURING SICKNESS. 


Come to my arms, and lay thy head 
Upon thy mother’s breast, 

And lift those sweet blue eyes, and smile, 
As if thou lov’dst its rest; 

For oh! ’t is midnight with her heart, 
And every star that shone 

So brilliant in life’s firmament, 
Is waning, or has gone. 


My Gop! I would not pine at aught 
Thy justice should decree, 

Yet spare this fluttering leaf that hangs 
Upon a blasted tree! 

For she’s my life’s Holian harp, 
Which, as its storms rush by, 

Draws music from the tempest cloud, 
And sweetness from a sigh. 


Father of Mercy! many a pang 
Hath rack’d this aching brain ; 
Oh! tear not thou another link 
From feeling’s broken chain! 
In prayer I ve asked submission still, 
To say ‘Thy will be done!’ 
But like the sea-shell far removed, 
Love murmurs for its own. 
New-York. L’ABEILLE. 
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OUR VILLAGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE AMERICAN IN PARIS,’ ‘LETTERS FROM LONDON,’ ETC. | 

ie ; 

Amon the curiosities of this country, is the sudden growth of its : 
towns. Any one may have assisted two or three times, in a moderate ; 
life, in clearing out the wolves, panthers, and rattle-snakes, and seen : 
growing in their place potatues, cabbages, and towns, with ladies fit ; 
to dance at Almacks; or may have stopped in his coach to leave a ‘ 
card for Madam, where a year before he had reposed in the shades of 
the wilderness. I think myself rather young, and yet am older than : 
a city of fifty thousand inhabitants. Indeed, in some places, towns are i 
ready-made, and kept for occasion. A family bound from Pittsburgh 
to the Ouisconsin, would not be thought very =e to set out with- 
out taking a house along, as part of the luggage. Nor do these houses 
always lose their capacity for locomotion, when Sallie d into perma- 
nent dwe lings. You must have met more than one looking out for 
new lodgings in the streets of Philadelphia or New- York. The 
population of such towns is gathered from the four corners of the 
earth, and the employments bei ing laborious, the new settlers are of 
a healthy and sturdy constitution, and have a fair chance of all the 
improvement resulting from a crossing of the breed. 

But before the new modes of travelling had opened an easy inter- 
course with the older settlements, an American village had a very 
different character. Its growth was slow; its population native and 
unadulterated ; and it maintained its original and traditionary cus- 
toms. It was my lot to grow up to the dawn of manhood in one of 
these towns, which lurked in a corner a long time unheeded by the 
world; and | had an opportunity of observing its chauges of condi- 
tion; of seeing its barbarism fade away under what the courtesy of 
the world Ci ills civilization. Pardon, gentle reader, if 1 shed a tear or 
two upon the recollection of this age, never to be recalled, of inno- 
cent and pastoral enjoyment! 

A few engineers, young gentlemen from the cities, were in the course 
of time stationed i in this town. Gentility is so portable a commodity, 
that a single beau may import enough to refine a whole community. 
There was an immediate and visible change. The women began to 
wear stockings; calico superseded worsted gowns; and landladies 
were seen killing the bugs in hotels, putting two sheets on the same 
bed, and water and other conveniences in the chambers of their lodgers. 
The rustic who, with two new patches on the knees for Sunday, 
escorted the prettiest belle of the village to church, aiding her to put 
on her shoes, and garter up her stockings at the church-door, was 
now fashionably tailored, and washed his hands in pate d’amand ; and 

‘modestes’ made frocks and bonnets of the freshest patterns, for the 
girls. One was partial to désswe sy/phide, and another thought paille 
de riz was more becoming. ‘The very'girl whom | had seen — dear 
little thing ! — scamper upon the flanks of the mountain, bare-foot, 
and who counted the excoriation of her legs among the ‘ncidéate of 
arural excursion, now walked out in prunellas ; and instead of the 
simple dance of nature, that once so became her, so delighted her, it 
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was now ‘ Tendez vos seats’ : Reve vos genoux, Mademoiselle,’ 
under the dominion of Monsieur Pirouette, and his fiddle-stick. The 
vanity of dress is one of the most stirring of our passions, perhaps 
instincts, Indeed, one cannot observe the display of the peacock, and 
some other birds, without the conviction that even the lower animals 
are not exempt from its influence. A package of French fashions 
having been tossed overboard on the coast of Norway in a storm, a 
shoal of porpoises were seen next day tricked out, one in a petticoat, 
another in a spenser, and a great sea-calf had on a jacket from Mo- 
reau’s. This story I give on the authority of Horace Walpole. 

A change of custom, which some amateurs have regretted much, 
was the allotment of separate apartments to the two sexes, which in 
my younger days lodged indiscriminately ; and this, too, without ap- 
prehending, in the innocency of their Platonic loves, any worse conse- 
quence than a marriage. Ten irregular citizens are now born to the 
republic, for one in those days of § bundling’ simplicity. Nor was 
their safety in their indifference, but in their conscience and equality 
of condition, which did not allow injury to be unredressed. One of 
those primitive maids would make as much love by a look, as would 
now fill a dictionary about as big as Scapula, It was a kind of ‘short- 
hand’ of love, but totally incomprehensible to a modern sense. How, 
alas! interpret the unaffected kiss, given to the sweet-heart after an 
absence, and the affectionate exclamation which accompanied one 
of those dear little ‘os /’ which mothers use when they caress their 
children, and which the musicians call a slide; sweeter than the 
kisses of these times, as much as the honey of the wild bee is sweeter 
than the tame! - - ~- The mystic barrier now set up, guards the 
village Dane in vain from the golden shower; and jiltings, intrigues, 
breaches of promise, elopements, and even now and then an ugly 
crim. con., are found among the records of a country town. 

It was worth while to be born then, if for no other reason than to 
go toa village ball. I will summon my recollections, and try to give 
you an idea of it. You must fancy a country dance, with two or three 
cotillions, the reflex of figures long since obsolete, to a fiddler of three 
tunes, repeated in distinct reverberation from the planks. But in 
default of the fiddler, then a rare and important mortal, the amuse- 
ments did not flag. Some one would sing; ora principal beau of the 
set would ‘hum’ during its movements; or, in a kind of recitativo, 
sing out the figures, with a chorus ; ‘ Nuw, Polly, dance up to me; 
doodle-de-doo ;’ ‘ Now, Polly, cross over; diddle-diddle dum,’ etc. 
And in this way the dance would gallop on with infinite spirit. A 
youthful aspirant, too, would now and then start up, supplying the 
place of the Greek chorus, in the interlude, and shake the rafters 
with indefatigable feet. A little hot whiskey, allayed with the Juni- 
ata, was sweetened with maple sugar for the fair sex. Nothing more 
recherché had yet entered our conceptions, in the way of sumptuous 
refreshments. On these occasions, | felt the wings of pleasure raise 
me from the earth, and I could not imagine for human nature a higher 
degree of enjoyment. The beautiful mother was not then driven 
from the choir, in her mature age, but hung over her own sweet 
daughter in the dance, 


—'as the full blown rose 
Bends o’er its neighboring bud.’ 
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W e had also our ‘ evenings at alae! ‘Paheps you will allow me 
a description of one of these ‘ homes,’ which is ever present to m 
recollection. It was situate at the bottom of a craggy hill, which de- 
fended it from the winter, and the flanks of which, being planted with 
rich beds of acacia and honeysuckle, diffused a delicious fragrance upon 
the spring and summer. On the summit was a grove, overlooking the 
stream, adorned with the most romantic and fascinating imagery ; 
a grove in which Scipio would have delighted to stray with his 
Lvelius, and Tully to have forgotten the bustle of his beloved Rome. 
Here grew up a numerous rustic family, innocent of the world’s 
wisdom, in a hut built with their own hands, with a chimney half 
equal in extent to the entire house, and often containing the whole 
family within its focus. Here Bru sat, cracking the nuts he had 
stored for the winter; Tom running rifle-bullets for to-morrow’s hunt 
in the forest; and the ‘old man,’ as he was familiarly called by the 
whole family, shelling corn in the midst of the floor, while the wheel 
of his partner, twirling around, discoursed excellent music, often till 
midnight. Duck, for he had been, for some unknown reason, set 
apart as the prop and dignity of the house, was engaged in some 
rational cultivation of the mind. There are persons whom fortune can- 
not abase, or retain in their obscurity. By their proper motion, they 
ascend, as waters to their level, as fire above the vapors. Thus we 
read, in history, of individuals, whose birth and infancy have been 
; oppressed; who have been exposed in deserts, to be suckled by 
. wolves, and reared by shepherds, and who, by their instincts, have re- 
asserted the high dignity and glorious prerogatives of their nature. 
The eagle will not the less soar, though he be hatched by the incu- 
bation of the wren ! 

Dick had seen the picture of a fiddle in an almanac, and had made 
himself one, of cedar boards, furnishing it with silken strings, and 
hair for its bow from Surry’s tail, and had already scraped himself 
into an extensive reputation. It was usual on Saturdays for the 
highland hunters, and plough-boys of the valley, when their labors 
for the week had ended, to travel five and even ten miles, to listen 
to the exquisite melody. Often they would sit, forgetful of their 
tender wives, until midnight, in admiration of the new Orpheus, who, 
mounted upon the meal-tub, or some other convenient elevation, 
regaled them with the enrapturing notes of ‘ Molly put the Kettle 
On,’ and sometimes the more melting strains of ‘ Nancy Dawson,’ 
The wheel of his mother would often stand still, the thread untwisted 
between her finger and thumb; his father’s corn-cob would rest 
upon the knife, and Tom’s lead would grow cold in the shovel. 
Thus he contributed not a little to soften the flinty humanity of these 

‘original men ;’ and had the fine arts been unknown to the world, 
they had unquestionably been invented upon the banks of the 
Juniata. The dance, the natural companion of music, was soon 
introduced, other fiddlers arose, and various kinds of talent were 
brought into exercise and improvement. I return from my digression. 

On these occasions, we had plenty of fruits. nuts, whiskey-toddy, 
apple-pie, tea, and cakes, and sometimes a turkey, or a little pig, 
roasted ; and jolly conversation and a variety of games. We hunted 
the slipper as naturally as you see it in Chalon’s picture; or we 
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played pawns, sending two ales we manpuuelia of being very fond 
of each other, into a “dark entry, to make up a mystery; and the 
rogues would: stay contriving it a long time. And pay-day would 
come, with a display of poe ket- handkerchiefs, thimbles, knives, and 
the owners were amerced usually in a kiss, IL wish we had such 
creditors in these hard times! ‘here was much maiden coyness, of 
course ; but encouraged by degrees, and the toddy and joyous spirits 
getting the uppermost, the kissings (for I will confess it,) did sometimes 
come to extremities; often, like those sung by Catullus, no longer 
subject to the cold principles of arithmetic. Gentlemen and ladies 
of 1840, you think you have all the fun to yourselves. Notl. You 
have not even gained in romantic or poetic beauty by your refine- 
ments. You have a lubberly common-place rail-road for the coach, 
and its noble steeds ; a steam-boat for a ship, with canvass spread to 
the winds; a a ploughe -d field for the virgin forest; and for the graceful 
bow and quiver, that straight, unmeaning thing, a gun; and the 
archer, so graceful, so del ightful, even in a picture! Alas! there is 


* No archer now, but the little rogue that lies 
Concealed in Izabella’s eyes.’ 


Every year brought some new adventure of the fine arts upon our 
rude community. I beheld the first introduction of pianos, and the 
earliest efforts of this instrument. The first concert, which | am not 
likely to forget, was at Mrs. Thrumm’s party, and was designed to 
show off Mary and Cornelia’s acquireme nts, in this branch; brother 
accompanying with the flute. ‘ Tanti palpiti, not so designed by 
Rossini or the gods, was selected. - +: + In order to be very 
pathetic toward the endl. Cornelia set up a kind of ascream along the 
semi-tones, and then rebounded two octaves at a jump. Father, who 
was of the oldschool, took a pinch of snuff; An-ch ! An-ch ! Grand- 
mother also took a part, who had a cold; and baby, who was fright- 
ened, joined in, ‘ = “Cy YA-C, YA-C, YO. ” and was carried out. Then 
Mary played ‘AX, se M’ama, alone, and then Cornelia something 
else, till the sun (he was very happy !) had got on the east side of 
New Holland. 

Were | to tell you all that is interesting of my native village, I 
should never be done. I will therefore le: ap over a gulf of twenty 
years, and come at once to our own times. You would perhaps suffer 
me to describe for you an entertainment of us moderns, which | 
have just attended. Thank you. I should like to do it now, while 
the event is fresh in memory, and invested with the charms of novelty. 

‘Roxy, my love, you sat last night under the full blaze of the chan- 
delier at Mrs. W addy’ s. That was wrong. It was wrong, too, to 
sit by the window: you are-pale, dear, and the curtains were a light 
green. I ought to warn you, also, never to indulge in attitudes. at 
home, which would be improper abroad. They grow into habits. 
I observed you twice this morning, with one knee riding upon the 
other.” - + - ‘No, dear, lam ot unnecessarily particular. Itis 
excessively inelegant. Beside, it stops the circulation of the blood. 
My love, you will take the gentleman’s arm for the ey ening. ; 

“Ww hy, mother, he will spoil my complexion; his coat is bottle- 
green!’ 
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Ww e naneeh Ww ith this dialogue, upon the duedkale of the lady pat- 
roness, and after a proper attention to our several toilettes in the 
dressing-room, descended, half an hour past nine, into thé saloon, 
already “filled with the village and neighboring towns. The company 
was seated about the margin, on chairs and sofas, or stood or walked 
in groups, through the interior and entries, under the light of brilliant 
chandeliers. ‘The conversation was soft and subdued, movements 
gentle and studied, and the picture altogether excessively lovely. 

‘1 cannot recover from my surprise,’ said the gentleman, ‘at seeing 
women so beautiful, and tastefully dressed, in a village.’ 

‘Do try to recover!’ replied Roxalana; ‘1 should be sorry that a 
gentleman put under my care should fall a victim to a lady’s toilet.’ 

‘A pretty woman attired gracefully is every where dangerous, but 
in contrast with this rude drapery, and desolate prospect 

‘The drapery, Sir, is damask, as you see, and the prospect pretty 
men and women, tastefully dressed. ‘To saya company is well dressed, 
on such an occasion, is not a high compliment, since it hints a suspi- 
cion that it might bave been otherwise. | had imagined, too,a woman 
being well dressed, that the woman only was seen; and when the 
dress was remarkable, that the woman was not well dressed. But do 
please point out these beauties that have such dangerous powers of 
captivation, for | really don’t see them.’ 

‘I can see nothing else. It seems to me they have picked out 
beauty expressly for the occasion.’ 

‘It seems to me they have assembled together all the deformities of 
the village.’ 

‘ This one, for example, mounting the stairs; is she not beautiful ? 
Alcina never saw, | am sure, a prettier foot wna ankle.’ 

‘Then Alcina never saw a very great assortment. It is an insig- 
nificant beauty, any way, to be in such raptures about; not having 
seen the lady’s face.’ 

‘I think differently. Delicacy of feet and hands are the marks of 
true nobility ; so says Byron.’ 

‘ Byron says nothing about feet.’ 

‘You rail, I see, at a pretty foot, in perfect security.’ 

‘Yes, you may look at it—there! But as a well-bred gentleman, 
I presume you will not venture a word in praise. Violent passions 
are silent, and the gentle ones are complimentary.’ 

‘ Now that I have recovered the use of speech, do let me ask your 
opinion of this little creature in the blonde or auburn tresses? To 
my mind, she is exceedingly pretty.’ 

‘With that piece of a face 

‘Men have sometimes died of little women.’ 

‘I suppose so; they made them sick.’ 

‘Has n’t she pretty eyes?’ 

‘Has n’t a toad pretty eyes? I ask, at least, a little round suffi- 
ciency and plum pness, in my conceptions of beauty.’ 

‘ Like this in the rocking-chair, so panting ripe, and lips so per- 
suasively pouting !’ 

‘How scandalous you are! She has a face like a rabbit's. She 
seems as if she would enjoy a cabbage-leaf. But hush! Matters of 
more interest are now to be discussed.’ 
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Here a dumpling black boy, in sea-green jacket, and a tawny maid, 
also in graceful attire, entered,and were followed soon by others, car- 
rying in, some the tea, and some the cakes, upon trays. 

‘You must do the ladies fust, then the gemmen,’ said Dina; and 
now the bohea, imperial, and gunpowder went round; the guests 
being displayed in fancy and picturesque groups; the women mostly 
seated, and their gallants in relief; one leaning gracefully toward 
the wall, or upon a marble mantle; another god-like erect in the 
midst of the saloon; another bending over a group of beautiful and 
bare-necked maids, seated lowly upon stools, and surveying the un- 
dulating prospect; and many showed their civilities, by administering 
fresh cups, and bearing off the vacant Chinatothe side-board. Roxalana 
and I— we stood vertically by the side of each other, and sipped 
and looked ; applying the warm lips of the cup simultaneously to 
our own lips, and inhaling the balmy nectar, as it were in the same 
breath together; and then we took a bit of cake. I flatter myself 
we had our share in the general effect. 

Tongues were now set loose (such is the potency of tea,) to very 
incontinence, and the house was in a buzz; dividing variously, ac- 
cording to the several humors. One, the centre of a circle, enter- 
tained with wit his numerous audience, who burst out now and then 
into flashes of merriment; another walked, with his belle, up and 
down the entry, in soft and secret conversation; and another was 
seated humbly at Izabella’s feet, while she poured the poison of her 
beauty in his ear. Suddenly, to interrupt these intellectual delights, 
came in the same sea-green Ganymedes and Hebes, bearing oranges, 
citrons, pears, peaches with rosy cheeks, pine-apples, kisses, wrapped 
in poetry, and luscious bon-boens, in silver baskets, and trays over- 
heaped ; ‘and thie gentlemen vied with each other in puns, and other 
soft things, according to their several capacities, pouring the trea- 
sures of Ceres upon the ladies’ laps. 

‘What are you two yammering about so earnestly? said Mr. 
Dibble. 

‘ And pray, what is the meaning of that pretty word, yammering ?” 

‘ Talking and eating.’ 

‘ How very expressive!’ said Mrs. Ketchum; ‘I would have it in 
Webster's next.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Rox.; ‘it would be a word to the wise. (¥’s) 

Notwithstanding a great authority, I like ‘ eating women ;’ espe- 
cially when they eat in public, and after the rules of a fashionable 
etiquette. They contrive to perform this function with such an 
appearance of easy leisure, and graceful negligence ; with an air 
which seems to indicate they have obliged the company by conde- 
scending to eat at all, which is exceedingly genteel. 

The wines came in next, accompanied with syrups, lemonades, 
punches, and with those two pet tipples of the ladies, curaco and 
maraschino, and circulated through the rooms, flanked with confec- 
tionaries, queens, Spanish buns, and wafers, delightful for their cro- 
quancy. ‘There are in the village numerous confectioners, charcu- 
tiers, and restorants; one excels in entrés, one in the entremets, and 

another is préeminent in patés. When the guests had taken the ‘ bloom 
off their appetites,’ and bottles and dishes were removed, the music 
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struck up its thrilling notes, and the house was in a flutter of qua- 
drilles ; the girls dancing as if their legs had taken leave of their 
senses, and the mothers sitting round the margin of the room, like so 
many flower-pots, and looking silently on. 

Roxalana, having fulfilled her duties in the dance, now returned to 
me, longing. 

‘I beg pardon for treading on your toe.’ * 

‘It is the lightest impression you have made — that on the toe.’ 

‘So you have been to France, as any one may see. Then let us 
talk of French girls.’ 

‘There are no French girls. They keep the children nursing, till 
they are as big as their mammas, then marry them. Till then, the 
society of men is forbidden altogether ; even their doll-babies are 
little girls. I knew one who screamed out when she first saw a man, 
at twelve years of age.’ 

‘Yes, I heard of her; she ran away at sixteen with her father’s 
coachman, and stole his horses. They lock up their unmarried 
women, and give their wives the key of the fields. I presume you 
think our customs in this a little more sensible.’ 

‘Yes; here is Mr. Dalby, not content with monopolizing his pretty 
wife all the week, has stuck to her the whole night as close as , 

‘ As close as U does to Q, if you want a simile.’ 

‘I want it reversed, for Q only deserves the credit of this fidelity ; 
U plays truant occasionally with the other letters.’ 

‘ Now let us be seated. I begin to feel sick of this nonsense: it 
disagrees with me. Don't, if you please, be so familiar!’ 

What use of chaining those born savage, free among these moun- 
tains, to the tyranny of city usages ?” 

‘* Savage,’ ‘free ;’ you must belong, I should imagine, to the Paw- 
nees. I should advise another visit to Paris.’ 

‘I had thoughts of going back this winter; but luckily, having 
heard of Pottsville . 

‘Perhaps you did well; for nothing, they say, polishes brass like 
coal-dust.’ 

‘Roxy, my dear, I hope you are entertaining the gentleman.’ 

‘ Yes, ma, he seems a good deal entertained.’ 

‘ A good deal abused, you mean, and vexed. Play on what key I 
will, lam sure of being out of tune with Miss Roxalana. However, 
she has so much open-hearted benevolence mixed up with her malice 
and contradictory spirit ; 

‘Now I shall have my brains knocked out with a compliment. 
Come, I confess I have been naughty, and I am going to agree with 
you in whatever you may say, however absurd, for the rest of the 

evening.’ 

‘Do n’t you think Mr. Squally good-looking ?” 

‘Very good looking! He is not too big for a dwarf, nor too little 
for a man. 

‘I mean ‘ good-looking ;’ I am glad you did not say very /’ 

‘ Your village is indeed delightful !’ 

‘Is n’t it!’ 

‘One thing only I regret ; it is the confixed, erratic life of its in- 
habitants. You make an agreeable acquaintance; she steals by de- 
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degrees upon your affections, and when your happiness is involved 
in the attachment, you are compelled to take leave of her, perhaps 
for ever !’ 

‘ Yes, that is very bad. It is the reason I don’t like to ride in an 
omnibus. - + +* Nowwrap this shawlabout my shoulders. - - A 
plague on the stars ! — what are they good for! But I won’t abuse 
them, if you like them. This is the door. We shall be very glad to 
see you to-morrow. Good night !’ 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET, AUTHOR OF THE ‘ FOREST WALK,’ ‘ FOWLING,’ ETe. 


‘And there was war in heaven.’ — REVELATION. 


Son of the Morning! brightest mid the throng ; 
Of those that stood before His blazing throne, i 
Undazzled by its glories; who didst raise 


artesuth 


Loudest thy songs of joy, and casting down : 
Thy diadem, and hiding thy pure brow : 
Beneath thy gorgeous wings, didst swell the shouts I 
Of ‘holy, holy, holy,’ to His praise : ; 
Thou of the loftiest intelligence! 4 
Whose form was moulded in God’s brightest beauty! . 


Majestic in thy deep and black despair, 
And the sublimity of thy matchless crime, 

Thou towerest mid the fierce, hot, ravenous flames, 

Eating thy heart, but not consuming it— 

Thy horrid lot, for ever and for ever! 


Why didst thou shoot ‘so madly from thy sphere,’ 
Burning with thy ambition; leaving all 

That made thee happy, good, and great; thy life 
A ray of thy Creator’s elorious light? 

Paradise was around thee; radiant brows 

Bow’d at thy bidding, and thy harp’s sweet sounds 
Were most acceptable to Him. Yet thou, 

Fired by that flame which leads to ‘wo and death,’ 
Didst dare to raise thy arm in wildest hope 
Against His majesty, whose breath was thine, 
Who fashioned thee as the potter moulds his clay. 





















The dazzling ranks, long taught to look to thee 

As chief among the 2m, rush’d to do thy will, 

When thy proud flag defiance waved to he aven ; 

Oh, what a sight must that pure heaven have seen ! 
Foreheads that wore immortal crowns, and wings 

That waved o’er harps God fashion'd for his praise: 
Minds that were brighten’d by the wisdom cast 

From Him who made them, and the home they dwelt in, 
Rising in bold rebellion to his power, 

And standing in proud daring to His might! 
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And thou, the loftiest one, with burning rage 
Towering in front, thy brow, late holy, plough’d 
By care, sin-born, and thought, that made thy heart 
A den of stinging serpents ; thy bright harp 
A ee from thee, and a gleaming spear instead, 
4 Summoning thy energies for the battle-burst ! 


As the black cloud roll’d round the aaa s throne, 
Lurid with horrid lightnings, and expandi 
With the fierce blasts, that soon would whirl thy hosts 
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To Lucifer. 





And thee, quick rushing to thy destined hell. 
Did not thy conscience sinite thee for thy deed, 
In wiling those bright spirits from their homes, 
Where late they lived in music, light, and peace? 
No! for the ravenous vulture was upon thee! 
No! for the fire was raging in thy breast, 

Which burned thy former purity to ashes. 


And when the dread shock came; wifen that strong arm 
Grasping the red-hot thunderbolts of wrath, 

Shot their fierce terrors on thy daring host, 

And scattered them as the wild Autumn blasts 

Do the light trembling leaves ; when those bright ranks, 
Rallied by the stern tru upet of thy voice, 

Still leading them to ruin, shook, as showered 

The lightnings of His awful anger on them, 

Trying in vain to breast the terrible storm, 

And thou, like some bright star mid rolling clouds 
Blazing an instant, and then lostin gloom; 

Who, formed of clay, can fancy the deep shade 

That darkened heaven! Oh, who can tell the tears 
That fell from soft, pure, gentle spirits, dwelling 

In His effulgence, and who wished for nought 

But the bright smiles He vouchsafed to ‘his own ?” 


And now, thy punishment has been dealt to thee; 
Hurled from thy throne, thy crown cast from thy brow, 
Thy wings scorched from thee by His burning wrath, 
In the fierce flashing flames thy pride is plunged, 

With those thou lured’st to follow thee: brow scathed, 
Heart blackened, form made horrible to view, 

Thou dwell’st in torture; still unconquerable, 

Sull gathering greater strength in thy despair, 

Thou liftest thy broad front, and scornest all 

Of agony and fear His ceaseless wrath 

Can yet inflict. Routed, but not subdued, 

Sul! does that arm which grasped rebellious spear 
Point in undying hate, and proud defiance, 

To Him who swept thee from thy seat in heaven! 


Thou hast a glorious empire: gorgeous flames 
And sky-wide smoke thy mantle and thy crown, 
The damned’s wild shrieks thy music, and the toll 
Of centuries, thy pride, in that black crime 
Which cannot be forgiven. 

Still lift up 
The terrible glory of thy stricken crest, 
For man, the creature of a loving God, 
In heart and soul is with thee! Thou canst claim 
The lovely and the great, among the race 
Which soils, with their vile dust, this little ball, 
Whirling amid the myriad throngs that form 
A spangled pavement for His glorious feet ! 
The warrior with his wreath, sword-reaped in fields 
Of sick’ ning slaughter, the base creeping worm, 
Whose soul was bounded by his hoarded gold, 
The butterfly beauty, fluttering in the glare 
Of fashion and of flattery; these, all these, 
Hast thou, to fill thy burning, sulphurous realm. 


Ply thy fierce torments, for thy slaves deserve them! 
Roll thy bright billows; cast thy piercing hail, 

And hur! thy blasts; they’re worthy of them all. 

That awful judgment-day will not spare thee, 

(Amid the blackened sun, and dropping stars, 

And shrivelling worlds, thy sentence will go forth,) 
Then spare not them; but with avenging hand, 
Scourge those who scourged in li e the poor and weak; 


Scorch the fierce pride from those who walked the earth 


As gods, not feeble worms, and let man feel, 
Like thee, the justice of Omnipotence ! 
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thing of his people, 


small-pox. 


formed. 


people of color. 


dimensions. 


MAH-TO-KHAY 


A TALE OF 


a great many Sioux words. 


The ‘ poor savages !’ 


any of our lar ge cities. 


‘ Four-Bears,’ 





by the hand of the Great Spirit; 


the color-of the hair and eyes, 
known tribe on the continent. 


TO-PAH, 


the Mandan. 


THE NORTH-WEST. 


[ May, 


‘THE FOUR-BEARS.’ 


Tue Four-Bears was the second chief of the Mandan tribe in 
rank; but, from his préeminent bravery, the first in consideration 
He derived his somewhat singular name from the 
fact of having slain, with his own hand, four grizzly bears ; 


; no con- 


temptible exploit, for this animal is the sovereign of the great Ame- 
rican Desert, to whom the. lion and the tiger would be as rats and 


mice. Mah-to-khay To-pah 


But stay ; before we plunge inter 


‘To whom nor relative nor blood remains; 
No, not a kindred drop that runs in human veins!’ 


medias res, the reader will not perhaps be displeased to know some- 


They were swept from the face of the earth, three years ago, by the 
They knew not the disease, nor its remedies ; and the ter- 
ror it created was in proportion to their ignorance. 
sook her child, the wife her husband, when smitten, as they conceived, 
and the men of the last seven sur- 
viving families, after having slain their women and children, stabbed 
themselves upon their dead bodies, in the frenzy of utter despair. So 
perished a tribe that could muster four thousand warriors ; the most 
gentle, the most civilized, and the most chivalrous of the North-west. 
Let us make one faint effort to rescue them from oblivion. 

Whether the Mandans were the Welsh Indians of former writers, 
or the descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel, we are unable to 
say; certain it is, that they differed in language, in complexion, in 

and in religion, from every other 
To us, they appeared a mixed peo- 
ple, the offspring of a whiter foreign race, engrafted upon the original 
aboriginal stock. Their language was not Sioux, although it contained 
Some of them were perfect Sioux in 
complexion and feature ; others, to whom the blood of their ancestors 
had descended pure, had handsome Jewish countenances, and were 
fairer than most of the natives of the south of Europe. 
gray and blue eyes, and bright, silky, auburn hair; features unknown 
in any other tribe. Others, though young, bad coarse gray hair, and not 
a few had it of three different colors, gray, black, and. red at the ends. 
Some of the Mandan maidens would have 
Broadway or Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The mother for- 


Some had 


been accounted belles in 
The men were all elegantly 
They were a mixed people, varying in every shade, from 
one of the two races from which they sprang, to the other, like our 


The Mandans were not savages, nor poor. 
Worse savages, and poorer people, may be found by thousands in 
No man, not eyen an enemy, ever appealed 
to their humanity in vain. They lived in villages of huts,of very large 
Hundreds of smaller, worse-built, and less convenient 
edifices are taxed in New-York as dwelling-houses. Twenty families 
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inhebited one hut, but each sive or pair lon: a separate crib, 
with its curtains. No drop of rain could penetrate. They were 
rich in horses and wives — for among Indians wives are wealth — and 
in the inexhaustible, never-failing wealth of the prairies. The soil 
almost spontaneously produced corn, beans, melons, gourds, ete., 
sufficient for consumption, and these were raised by the women; for 
the men considered it derogatory to their‘dignity to labor, and the 
women thought it no har dship. ‘But there was no need to cultivate 
the ground at all. The vast herds of buffaloes were a sure resource ; 
and ‘ifthey chanced to remove far from his village, the Mandan warrior 
mounted his whole family on horseback, and followed them. 

The Mandans were uniformly well and even gorgeously clad. The 
fops of our cities would have made a pitiable figure among their flow- 
ing robes, and fringed tunics and leggins. The men killed the buffalo, 
the deer, the elk, and the antelope, and the women converted the 
skins into garments softer, finer, and much more durable, than cloth. 
The white clay of the prairies gave them the whiteness of snow. 
There could not be a nobler or more picturesque figure than a Man- 
dan on horseback, im his gala dress. We have him before our mind’s 
eye now. From the crown of his head to the crupper of his horse, 
streams a long tissue of swans’ feathers. The steed wears a coronal 
of the same material, and prances proudly beneath his rider. He de- 
serves the distinction, for he is of the best blood of Barbary ; in no 
wise deteriorated by its transmission through Andalusia and Mexico. 
His saddle is a cushion of the softest doe-skin, his crupper of the 
same ; both, as well as the reins, curiously inwrought with porcupine 
quills. A hundred hawk-bells jingle from the bridle. From each 
corner of his mouth depends the scalp of a slain foeman. The rider 
wears a loose white tunic, which leaves the arms bear, and over it is 
a robe, which rather graces than hides his person. In his head are the 
feathers of the war-eagle, denoting the number of the enemies be has 
slain, otherwise he would not dare to wear them. ‘The women of 
the village would pluck them from his head. Certain small painted 
sticks, affixed in like manner to his top-knot, indicate the number and 
manner of his wounds. <A necklace of grizzly bears’ claws encircles 
his neck. His robe is covered with hieroglyphics, and tells the his- 
tory of his life. His leggins are fringed with scalp-locks, each of 
which is the price of a horse. On his left arm is his shield, of tough 
bull-hide, which will stop an arrow, or turn a bullet. At his back 
hangs his bow, which will bury every one of the sixty shafts in 
the quiver beside it, to the feather; and his right hand grasps his 
quivering lance, twenty feet long; its head an entire sword-blade, 
rusty with blood. Such is the costume of the ‘ poor Indian.’ 

The ‘ poor Indian!’ He eats, the river supplies him with drink, the 
prairie clothes him, and furnishes him witha bed. His horse and his 
bow are to him plough and spade. He toils not, neither does he 
speculate. He is independent of all the world, excepting his wives. 
He despises the religion of the whites, because he sees how little 
their practice accords with it; of their learning he knows nothing, 
and their civilization he contemvs. He needs nothing of them; not 
even a gun; his bow is abetter weapon. He has enough, and he is 
satisfied with it. The exertion by which he sustains his life, is his 
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sport, and the toils of war are his glory. We do not pretend to de- 
cide whether or not plenty with ignorance, be preferable to toil and 
want with knowledge ; but certain it is, that he who has enough for 
the present, and a certainty of its continuance, cannot be called poor. 

Toreturn. The Mandans were, perhaps, the most religious peo- 
ple the sun ever shone upon. Like the Jews, they were theists ; but 
their imagination peopled the whole universe with spirits of good and 
of evil. \ They had their Ahrimanes, like all other Indians, and pr ay ed 
to him that he should do them no harm; making true the supposition 
that so shocked our ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ that the heathen worshipped the 
devil. Tothe Mandan, every remarkable place had its presiding spirit ; 
every event, no matter how trifling, was the effect of supernatural 
agency; but the Supreme was ever uppermost in his mind. Sacri- 
fices to him were strewn all over the country; the first fruits of the 
season, the best part of the animal slain in the chase, the most costly of 
the goods obtained from the trader. A Mandan would uot eat a 
morsel of a buffalo, till he had first made a burnt-offering, though he 
were starving. The ‘ Medicine-House,’ that is to say, the temple, 
stood in the midst of the village. On its top were several tall poles, 
on which were constantly suspended blankets, broadcloth, etc., the 
best these devout worshippers could procure, there to rot, as a thing 
acceptable to God. The like was seen in a thousand other places. 
Into the Medicine-House no woman was ever permitted to enter ; 
and in it, every spring, were enacted and suffered such cruelties as 
were never surpassed by the Holy Inquisition, all for the glory of 
God. There was this difference, however, between the Inquisition 
and the Medicine-House, that in the former the suffering was com- 
pulsory; whereas in the latter, the victims underwent the most hor- 
rible tortures voluntarily, and gloried in their torments. Nay, as the 
latter part of the ceremony was performed out of doors, wives and 
mothers looked on, and exulted in the pangs of their sons and hus- 
bands, and even assisted in increasing them. It were tedious to 
describe these barbarous rites: they involved an allegory, in which 
the Spirit of Evil was supposed to enter the village, and to be driven 
out of it again by the Spirit of Good. Mah-to-khay To-pah suf- 
fered these unheard of tortures five several times. How any man could 
survive them once, is wonderful ; but that any one should desire to un- 
dergo them even a second time, is little less than miraculous. Catlin is 
the only white man who was ever admitted into the Medicine-House 
during the performance of these rites ; and four pictures of them may 
be seen in his gallery of paintings. Persons of weak nerves, how- 
ever, had better not listen to his explanation of them. 

Turtle doves swarmed in and about the Mandan villages, and it 
was held sacrilegious to molest them ; ‘ because,’ said the Mandans,’ 
‘this was the bird that brought the willow-branch back to the canoe.’ 
It was at the time, too, when the first willow-buds opened into leaves, 
that the ceremonies of which we have spoken took place. Some 
persons might argue, from these premises, that the Mandans were 
certainly descended from the Israelites, and possibly the supposition 
might have been corroborated by other traditions ; but as no one has 
ever yet had opportunity and inclination to inquire, and as the Man- 
dans are all past hope of any farther explanations, the question must 
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rest on this solitary fact, and on the decidedly Jewish physiognomy of 
the whiter half of the tribe. 

After this long preamble, we come to our story. Before Mab-to- 
khay To-pah arrived at maturity, he offered himself as a candidate 
for the dreadful honors of the Feast of the Willow Leaf. His father 
and brother dissuaded, and his mother prayed, in vain. The young 
martyr was proof alike to entreaties, tears, and lamentations. The 
family appealed to the elders of the village, and the elders appealed 
to the Medicine Man, or master of the ceremonies, to prevent his in- 
tention ; but the latter was not to be won. ‘ | am the servant of the 
Great Spirit,’ said he, ‘and do you think I will offend him? If the 
young man dies under the torture, it will be an acceptable sacrifice, 
and he will have the reward of his piety in another world. It would 
be throwing away my own life.’ 

‘ But he will certainly die,’ said old Sintaypay Chahpah, ‘ and not 
he alone, but his father, too. ‘The old man has vowed that if his son 
perishes, he will go to the Pawnee village, and throw away his body,’ 
(i. e., he will rush upon assured death; a very common practice with 
Indians, when suffering severe affliction.) 

‘His father will think better of it,’ replied the Medicine Man. 
‘He has another son to comfort him in his old age, and if he had not, 
I cannot help it.’ 

‘You can help it, if you will,’ rejoined Hayhahkhah, the boy’s 
uncle. ‘ You, and you only, can.’ 

‘I cannot, if I would,’ said the priest, ‘unless I should be ex- 
pressly commanded, in a dream, to forbid his initiation.’ 

‘It is very well,’ said Hayhahkhah,’ coolly knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, and folding his robe around him to withdraw.’ ‘ It is 
very well. The boy must die. I have been through the ordeal my- 
self, and | know that he must be a strong man who lives through it. 
Forty brave men have I seen die on the third day. This lad cannot 
go through the second. Peace be with you! If you should have a 
dream to-night, and the Great Spirit should forbid the sacrifice, it is 
my intention to give you ten horses to-morrow.’ 

‘That is right!’ gruuted old Sintaypay Chahpah, ‘that is right ; ‘the 
boy is my cousin, and I shall send you five more, beside ten new robes.’ 

And thus each of the old men endeavored, with simple cunning, to 
influence the dreams of the holy man, according to their several 
ability, or their earnestness in the task they had undertaken. Now 
we beg to be understood, that if we have not made our Indians talk 
upon stilts, and speak of themselves and others in the third person, 
like the Mohegans and Mingoes of Mr. Coorrr’s imagination, it is 
for a very good reason. We could easily make them discourse in 
tropes, and soar above the fixed stars, and the human comprehension, 
in metaphor, as he does, and other American novelists, of far less merit, 
but even more pretension, do also ; and perhaps it would accord better 
with the prevailing taste ; but the fact is, Indians speak as plainly and 
as directly to the point as we do, on all ordinary occasions. It is only 
in premeditated harangues, that they adorn and obscure their dis- 
course with the flowers and clouds of imagination and poetry. 

In the mean while, the object of so much solicitude was under- 
going a torture little less painful than that to which he had devoted 
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himself; we mean the objurgations of friends who knew better what 
was good for him than he did himself. His mother howled, and 
gashed her arms and bosom with an arrow-head, in token of grief. 
His sisters followed her example, and a score of squaws in and about 
their dwelling made the night hideous with a song of lamentation, 
which had for its burthen, | shall see you no more ! I shall see 
you no more!’ The father smoked his pipe, which he only took 
from his mouth to enforce the expostulations of his eldest born. ‘The 
devoted listened unshaken, though not unmoved. 

‘ Better to die like a man, than to live like an old woman,’ said the 
Four-Bears, in reply to some remark of his brother. 

‘ But you are not a man,’ returned the other. 

‘ You did not think so last year, when Letalesba killed your horse 
under you. I was just in time, then; and there hangs his hair in the 
smoke, and here is the eagle’s feather in my head. Manhood is not 
reckoned by years. Ihave earned the right to call myself a man.’ 

‘The Master of Breath smiles not upon parricides,’ interposed the 
father. ‘My son dies after two sleeps, and my scalp will be at some 
Pawnee’s bridle-rein.’ 

‘ Take pity on your mother,’ cried the other afflicted parent. ‘O 
my son, myson! Ishallsee youno more! If shall see you no more!’ 

‘We shall see you no more ! — we shall see you no more !’ chimed 
in the rest of the women. 

The youth drew himself proudly up. ‘ Father, mother, brother, 
sisters, friends,’ said he, ‘I have heard all you have said, and you can 
say no more. I have seen but fifteen snows, as you say; but if no 
other Mandan boy has ever attempted the ordeal of men at that age, 
so muchthe more honor for me. It is the will of the Master of Life, 
which no one can resist. He commanded me ina dream. If it is 
his will that I should die, die I must; and you ought to rejoice at 
being so honored in yourson. If it is his will that I should live, you 
will have so much the more cause to rejoice. Therefore, mother, 
cease your clamors, and dry your tears. We must all die, and why 
not as well now, as at any other time ? Kill my black horse over my 
grave, and bury my bow and arrows with me, that I may not start for 
the world of shadows like a beggar, on foot and unarmed. Haply I 
may meet the revengeful ghost of Letalesha there! But I will not 
have our family’s captives put to death to be my slaves. You, father 
and brother, must send me slaves fit to attend a warrior; slaves who 
shall receive their message on the ground where they fall. What is 
life, after all? It is but | a cloud of smoke hanging over the house, 
which the first breath of wind will drive away. I ‘have spoken, and 
henceforth I am deaf.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said one of the women, more anxious than ever to 
save so brave a boy, ‘there is but one way. Let us send for the 
Spotted Fawn. I am sure he can refuse her nothing.’ 

The Four-Bears, at the conclusion of his harangue, had seated 
himself very quietly, with his elbows upon his knees, and stopped 
his ears with his thumbs; not so closely, however, but that the name 
of the Skipping Fawn reached his tympanum. She was a year his 
junior, and betrothed to him; for Indians marry very young. Well he 
knew that her supplications and her tears would shake his resolution. 
He rose with a wild cry, scattered the crowd of women right and left, 
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aul wenlideed Siete the house and village, and was not seen again till 
the next morning. 

In the morning the Medicine Man made proclamation for a public 
meeting, from the top of the Medicine-House, in a tone which scat- 
tered all the buffaloes within two leagues of the village. He then 
announced that the Master of Life had appeared to him in the visions 
of the night, and informed him that the sacrifices of boys were any 
thing but acceptable. None, he declared, upon whose heads the 
snows of twenty winters had not fallen, should participate in the holy 
and awful rites of the Willow-Leaf; and this was to be law, thence- 
forth and for ever. For this reason, and this only, the Four-Bears 
could no longer be considered a candidate ; for which he, the high 
priest of the tribe, was sore at his heart, on which he impressively 
laid his hand. It would have made him happy to have seen how a 
boy of fifteen snows could have borne pangs which had quelled the 
courage of the bravest. Many a youth had he tortured; but never 
one so young. He ended his speech with a well- merited encomium 
on his own experience and skill in the science of tormenting, and 
another, less deserved, on the favorable terms on which he stood with 
the Great Spirit. 

This discourse was received with unbounded applause by all who 
heard it, excepting him whom it principally concerned, and the boys 
of his own age, who were naturally curious to behold the agonies of 
their sometime companion. In the course of the day, several of them 
applied to the Medicine Man to relax the rule in their favor; but he 
repulsed them with rudeness and with blows. Before noon, many a 
blanket and many a yard of bright scarlet was fluttering from the 
poles on the top of the Medicine-House, in grateful thanksgiving and 
sacrifice to the Great Spirit. 

In the mean while, the Four-Bears had blackened his face, which 
is the token of mourning, or of an intent to do some desperate deed, 
and had departed from the village, no one knew whither. He well 
knew, however, that’ for several days previous to the holy festival, 
it was the custom of the Medicine Man to repair to the woods which 
skirted the river, to pray, where no one was permitted to disturb him. 
Mabh-to-khay To-pah resolved to break the custom, and presented 
himself before the astonished priest, with his teeth set, and his lips 
compressed, every nerve quivering with excitement, and drew an 
arrow to the head. ‘ Listen to me, lying prophet!’ he said, with 
flashing eye; ‘I submit to the will of the Great Spirit, but not to 
yours. The Master of Life cannot have two wills, nor speak with a 
forked tongue. In my dream, He told me what to do, and He cannot 
have told youto bring His anger on me by preventing me. You are 
a wise man, Keraguish, and I am a foolish boy; but I am not so 
foolish but that I can look through you, as the sun looks through a 
cloud. You have not dreamed for nothing. Why were so many 
horses and robes carried to your house this morning? Look at 
yonder herd of buffaloes; their flesh is fat and sweet; ~ but you will 
never eat a morsel of it. Do you see these budding willows and 
cotton woods? You will never see the buds open into leaves. Look 
at that dark and rapid river; it shall cover you up, and sweep you 
away, and you shall have no other grave than the maws of the cat- 
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fishes. It is what belongs to the utterer of false oracles. Sing your 
death song! Before yonder antelope is out of sight, this arrow will 
quiver in your heart !’ 

The false priest was not, perhaps, less courageous than other men ; 
but he was old and weaponless, and there was none at hand to save. 
The determination that spoke from the youth’s eye could not be 
mistaken, and he was tall and strong beyond his years. The Medi- 
cine Man, who had been the holy executioner of so many others, 
shrunk, but he did not tremble. ‘Spare me!’ said he; ‘I am an old 
man. lam onshekah ; (worthy of pity.) Do not take away my life. 
I have not long to live.’ 

‘If I take pity on you,’ replied Mah-to-khay To-pah, ‘ what dreams 
will you have to-night? ‘To-morrow the festival begins.’ 

‘The Master of Life was only laughing at his creature ;’ returned 
the magician; ‘and the sacrifice of Mah-to-khay To-pah is more 
acceptable to him than any other.’ 

‘Live!’ said the boy; ‘but RememsBer! Sure as that sun 
shines above ; sure as that river runs below; sure as God’s birds 
(the doves) are murmuring in these trees; if the Medicine Man 
does not have a true dream to-night, he will never live to celebrate 
another feast of the Willow Leaf.’ 

So saying, he left the priest comfortably assured that his life 
depended on compliance, and returned to the village. 

Great was the grief of the family of the Four-Bears, when the 
Medicine Man the next morning announced that he had been honored 
with a second visitation of the Great Spirit, whose will now was 
to accept the free-wiil offering of the body, not only of Mah-to-khay 
To-pah, but of any other youth in the village; no matter of what 
age. ‘ Wherefore, good and brave young men, who came to me 
yesterday,’ continued the priest, ‘ come forward, and share the glory 
of the Four-Bears. If ye live, ye will be accounted men among 
men, and if ye die, ye will not be forgotten for as many snows as 
there are blades of grass in all the prairies. Let the sacrifices of the 
Master of Breath come forward.’ 

But none of the youth who had wished to win imperishable glory 
at a cheap rate, the day before, made their appearance. The Four- 
Bears, however, stepped forth, at the head of six full-grown men, all 
clad in their gayest attire ; and the whole seven were conducted into 
the Medicine-House. Not one of our hero’s family made the least 
objection. It would have been in vain. An Indian can always 
endure what cannot be cured. Not even when the shrieks of the 
devoted rang through the village, shrieks extorted by the last extre- 
mity of mortal agony, was an eye-lid seen to wink, or a muscle to 
quiver. What took place in the Medicine-House, is best passed over in 
silence. It would excite no pleasant feeling in the bosom of the reader, 
were I to relate it. It was noticed, however, by those outside, 
that while the voice of every one of the men could be distinguished, 
in the intensity of their sufferings, not a groan was heard from the 
boy; and it was afterward known that he had fainted later than any 
of his companions, at every application of the torture. 

In the mean while, all was joy and jubilee in the village. ‘ The 
First Man’ had appeared from no one knew where, and having 
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snneeimel tea coming of ‘ The ies Man,’ had disappeared, no 
one knew whither. The ‘Second Man,’ representing the Spirit of 
Evil, had entered the village in a guise dreadful to behold, and 
made an attack upon the women; they being supposed less capable 
of resistance than the men. But he was always foiled by another 
antic, who represented the Spirit of Good, and was at length driven 
with ignominy from the village. And there was singing, and dancing, 
and shouts of laughter, and playing at dice, and an enormous con- 
sumption of meat “and vegetables, dressed in every style of Indian 
cookery. It was the nation’s jubilee. 

It had been supposed, from Mah-to-khay To-pah’s silence under 
the torture, that he was dead; but his friends had not shed a tear, or 
uttered a sigh, to mar the hilarity of the festival. Such is Indian 
fortitude. On the fourth morning, the suffering seven were brought 
out of the Medicine-House into the area, ghastly and mangled, but 
sull alive, to undergo new inflictions before the eyes of the multitude. 
Holes had already been bored through the muscles of their shoul- 
ders, and into these were inserted ropes. The skulls of buffaloes 
were then attached to their feet, and We stop. Suffice it, 
that two of the men died under the operation, and that the nearest 
relatives of the sufferers looked on and applauded. The Mandans 
were not the first people who tortured themselves, to wiu honor and 
the favor of heaven. They were not more cruel to themselves than 
the Stylites, or pillar-saints of the East, and their holy contempora- 
ries, or the voluntary martyrs of modern India; nor was their conduct 
a whit more absurd than that of Catholic devotees, who amuse them- 
selves with scourge and hair-cloth. In all these cases, the principle 
and the motive are precisely the same. 

Mah-to-khay To-pah survived, to the great joy of his whole tribe; 
and it was affirmed by the Medicine-man that in all his experience 
he had never seen any one evince such fortitude. As soon as he 
recovered, ten young men attached themselves to him, as to one who 
had earned the rank of a chief, and it was not many months before 
their number swelled to hundreds. He also espoused the Skipping 
Fawn, on which ecstatic occasion there were many hundred guests 
assembled, and his family proved their generosity, by giving away 
their horses, their arms, and even their garments, to such as stood 
most in need of them. There may be little interest in these details ; 
but we are not endeavoring to create effect. Our aim is to describe 
Indians, such as they are, or rather, such as they were. Eighteen 
hundred horses changed owners in honor of the nuptials of the Four- 
Bears; and, what with gambling and horse-racing, it was thought 
that the whole moveable property of the tribe underwent three trans- 
fers, at least. These things could not last for ever. An Indian 
chief must prove himself worthy of the rank accorded him by the 
voluntary suffrage of his followers, and his fame must be kept bright 
by constant exertion, or he loses his influence, and sinks into a private 
man. 

Our hero was by no means disposed to remain idle. To a strong 
sense of religion, he united a burning thirst for distinction, as we have 
already seen; and it was not long before he called his braves together, 
and informed them that he had been commanded, as usual in a dream, 
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to lead them against the Dahcotah Tetous, with whom the Mandans 
were then at war. The war-pipe was smoked, and the war-dance 
was danced about the war-post. Mah-to-khay Topah, when he 
struck it, instead of boasting of what he had already done and suf- 
fered, according to Indian custom, from time immemorial, modestly 
said that he had as yet achieved nothing worth mentioning ; but that 
he would endeavor to bring back as proud a name as had ever been 
borne by any of his warlike race. His bride stood by,as he mounted 
for the chase of men; but she neither wept nor endeavored to dis- 
suade him from his purpose. His farewell might be rendered in the 
words of an old Troubadour song : 


‘Believe me, dearest, thy chief shall be 
To country and honor, to love and to thee, 
Toujours fidele!’ 


And her reply : 


‘ Since glory calls thee, away, away, 
And still be thy watch-word on battle-day, 
Toujours fidele !’ 


Seven long days the little band continued on the track of the 
enemy, who had dared to hover about their village, and still nothing 
was to be seen but the monotonous ocean of verdure on the one 
hand, and the dark, turbid current of the Missouri on the other. On 
the eighth, as they halted at noon to eat their frugal meal of parched 
corn, and refresh their jaded steeds under the shade of the gigantic 
aspens which every where border ‘the Rushing Water,’ a party of 
five hundred Dahcotahs suddenly appeared on the opposite bank. 
The Mandans were little moved by the apparition: the enemy could 
only cross by swimming, and had they attempted it, the boiling 
torrent would have swept half of them to eternity. Several guns 
were fired across, but without effect. An Indian can commonly 
avoid a bullet, when he sees the flash ; yet the river was not so broad 
but that the parties could hear and understand each other; and well 
did the enemy know how to make the tongue a keener weapon 
than lance or knife. The Mandans were reviled, with all the oppro- 
brium speech can vent; but they bore it with stoical patience, till a 
term was applied to them, for which there is no English synonyme, 
but which, throughout the north-west, conveys the essential oil and 
double-distilled essence of reproach. It is something similar, but 
far stronger, than the ancient Saxon term of infamy, ' nidering.’ 
Then the little band of Mandans would have rushed madly into the 
stream, to wash off the disgrace in its waters, or in their own blood 
on the opposite bank; but the Four-Bears interposed. 

‘Hold!’ said he; ‘ one life will be enough to convince these dogs 
that we are neither children, nor old women, nor the vile things they 
have dared to call us. I will throw away my body. When you see 
me fall, turn back to the village, aud tell my father and my wife to 
rejoice that Mah-to-khay To-pah has died like a Mandan. That is 
saying every thing.’ ‘Then, casting off his robe, he vaulted upon his 
horse, and rode off up the river. 

The Mandans were not militia ; in the presence of the enemy, they 
were accustomed to obey and respect their chiefs. Beside, examples 
of the most heroic devotion were not so uncommon among them as 
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to be duomed enieuninniy and of the Four-Bears ewe were especially 
expected. His companions, therefore, made no opposition to his 
procedure, and evinced neither surprise nor emotion. They merely 
sat down and lighted their pipes. In the mean while, the young 
leader, who had calculated with an experienced eye the allowance 
to be made for the current, gallopped to a point far “above where he 
alighted, tied his horse to a bush, and divested himself of his apparel. 
The aspect of the river might well have appalled the boldest swim- 
mer. In the midst eddied the whirlpool, and below slept the quick- 
sand. The lFour-Bears plunged in. 

When his head appeared in mid-stream, drifting round a point far 
above, the Mandans raised a yell of triumph, and the Dahcotahs a 
shout of admiration. As he drew nigh the shore, two or three guns 
were raised; but the chief indignantly beat them up. The boy 

landed, straight as an arrow, limbed like Apollo, without spot or 
blemish, save the honorable scars of the ordeal of the Willow Leaf, 
and walked directly into the midst of his foes. ‘ Listen, Dahcotahs,’ 
said he; ‘if you have never seen a man before, and I wot well there 
are few in your tribe, look upou one now. 1 am Mah-to-khay To-pah. 
The feather in my hair is dyed in the blood of the Pawnee. If I had 
lived longer, 1 would have ‘dyed more in the life stream of the Dah- 
cotahs. Strike! You will not carry home the scalp of an old woman.’ 

They stood like marble. Not a hand was raised; not a muscle 
stirred. 

‘What! said he ; ‘ so many warriors, and all afraid of a boy who 
has not seen seventecn snows!’ He turned, and sat down upon the 
ground, with his back toward them. ‘ Now, old women!’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ strike me now, since you are afraid to look me in the eye.’ 

The enthusiasm of an Indian warrior lies deep ; but it is strong in 


proportion to its depth, and it never fails to awaken at the call of 


determined bravery. ‘The fountains of the deep were now broken 
up. Such a shout as was raised by that hostile crowd, has seldom 
startled the wild denizens of the prairies. Many were affected even 
unto tears. 

‘ Brave boy!’ said Wawnahtou, (‘ He who Charges the Enemy,’) 
be my tah-ko-dah, and let there be peace between my people and 
thine. We were friends in the days that have gone by, and our blood 
has mingled.’ 

With that, he tore off his silver ornaments, and threw them upon 
the still sitting boy. The others followed his example in silence; 
and without another word spoken on either side, the Dahcotahs 


mounted and rode off, as poverty-stricken a band of marauders as 


ever scoured a western prairie, leaving the young chief under a 
mountain of their spoils. 

To make a canoe, now that the enemy had disappeared, was not a 
work of time to his followers. A rude frame was easily constructed 
of the pliant willows ; two buffaloes were soon despatched, and their 
hides were stretched upon it. Our hero re-crossed the Missouri in 
comparative safety, laden with spoils and glory. The drum beat, 
the chichiqua* rattled, and the song rose in the Mandan village ; and 


* The Indian rattle, made of gourd. 
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the old men proclaimed from the house-tops that so daring a deed 
had never been done; no, not since the Mandans were a nation. 
Nor was the bravery of the Four-Bears without its solid advan- 
tages. He was now the tali-ko-dah of Wawnahtou, the most power- 
ful chief of the all-powerful Dahcotahs. This term is equivalent 


to ‘ brother by adoption,’ but the connection is closer than the tie of 


blood. ‘The ko-dah must stand by his brother through good and evil, 
through fire and flame. Shortly after the hardy exploit of the Four- 


Bears, a deputation arrived from his adopted brother, with gifts of 


price, and overtures of peace. The Mandans were a much weaker 
tribe, and gladly accepted them, and the amity thus strangely born, 
died only with that people. Visits became frequent, and maids were 
married and given in marriage, where bullets and arrows had before 
been the only medium of e ‘xchange. 

What need to dwell upon battles, and skirmishes with bears and 
wandering tribes, in which the Four-Bears never failed to win 
renown? One evening his brother went forth to kill a buffalo, out 
of a herd which was grazing not far from the village. Morning 
dawned, and he had not returned ; another day passed, and he came 


not. On the third day, our chief safidied his horse to go in quest of 


him. At evening there was a voice of wail in the village for a great 
warrior departed. The Four-Bears had found his brother dead in a 
raviue, with a Pawnee lance sticking in his body. The men thrust 
splinters through their arms, in token of mourning for the deceased, 
and the women gashed themselves with knives, and all howled and 
lamented ; but Mah- -to-khay T'o-pah did neither the one nor the other. 
He stood over the body of his brother with the lance that had slain 
him in his hand. ‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘I give thee no tears; but I 
will give thee blood. I knew the hand that has slain thee. I have 
seen this lance in it, at the council where we made the peace which 
he has thus treacherously broken. Mah-to-khay To-pah’s heart will 
be sick till his heart’s gore is incrusted with thine on the steel of his 
own spear. I have said.’ 

He said no more ; but suffered his hair to grow unshorn, and did 
not remove the black paint from his face, “and never missed an 
opportunity to seek his foe among the hostile Pawnees. He would 
strike no other enemy, for his arm was sacred to vengeance. But 
for four long years he never had an opportunity to encounter the 
foe he had vowed to destroy. Meantime his spirit pined, and his 
frame wasted away; he never smiled; his very heart withered 
within him with that thirst fur revenge which an Indian can only feel 
and understand. 

At last, weary of life, he ‘ flung his body away,’ (i. e., he devoted 
himself to death,) sung his death-song, and set off alone and on foot 
for the Pawnee village, three hundred miles distant, with the fatal 
javelin in his hand, his sole weapon. He travelled by night only, 
hiding himself by day, to avoid the observation of the enemies’ war 
parties, and feeding upon such roots and vegetables as the bottoms 
afforded. After incredible har dships, he reached the Pawnee v illage. 

It was a night of high festival, and it was not difficult for him to 
mingle with the drunken throng, and ascertain, unobserved, the 
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aadiion of his foe. This iat he suilenli on a space, to ‘ bide his 
time.’ The night was pitchy dark, and he therefore ran little risk of 
observation. It was cold, yet he dared not kindle a fire, and he had 
long to wait; but it was not in the night air or in length of time to 
cool his purpose. Toward morning, the sounds of revelry died away. 
Nothing was heard but the boom of the bittern in an adjacent marsh, 
and the “how! of the household dog, echoed back from the prairie by 
their half-brother wolves. Spear in hand, he entered the Pawnee’s 
lodge. 

He roused several sleepers, and uncovered their heads, before he 
found the object of his search. Luckily for him, the narcotic effects 
of alcohol had blunted their faculties, and rendered them less wake- 
ful than usual. The dreamers merely uttered some peevish excla- 
mation, and relapsed into their slumbers. His enemy once found, 
the Mandan’s triumph was complete. [or himself, he cared not what 
might befall him. One stroke of the lance, and the Pawnee was a 
gory corpse. He muttered some inarticulate sounds; perhaps he 
was dreaming. He never woke again. The Mandan turned away. 

There was a feather attached to the shaft of the spear, just below 
the iron head. As he drove the weapon into the sleeper’s body, the 
feather entered with the iron, and was torn off. He had reached the 
door of the lodge unobserved, when he discovered that it was gone, 
and turned back to get it. He attached a superstitious importance 
to that feather. He was in the act of drawing it from the welling 
wound, when two of the Pawnees awoke, saw how he was employed, 
and sprang to seize him. He gave the Mandan cri de Jove, and 
vanishing from the lodge and the village, was instantly lost in the 
darkness. 

‘ And there was mustering in hot haste,’ and shriek and shout, and 
the war-whoop of the warrior, and the tramp of the horse, and the 
wail of woman; but unheeding all, and favored by the darkness, the 
Mandan hero urged his headlong flight. Five hundred men were on 
his traces ; but he heeded them little. He had the start of them all, 
and not one of them knew the exact route he had taken. In a night 
chase the pursued always has the advantage. He can keep right on, 
while his pursuers are obliged to halt often, and linger to find his trail. 
Mahtokhay Topah knew, ‘therefore, that unless some of the horse- 
men stumbled upon him by accident, he was in no danger till the day 
dawned. So elate was he with gratified revenge, and so fearless of 
consequences, that he more than once sent back the Mandan war-cry 
of defiance, in answer to the yells of rage with which the Pawnee 
horsemen were making the prairie vocal. A temporary change of 
direction was sufficient to save him from the probable consequence 
of his rashness. But with the first gray streak in the eastern sky, he 
gained the river, and his plan was already formed. He plunged in 

and swam down stream more than a league, until he came to a fixed 
raft of timber in the middle of the river, in the midst of which he 
concealed himself the whole day, with nothing above water but his 
head. How he survived the cold, is unaccountable, but he did survive. 

The stratagem took full effect. The sun had not risen, when the 
Pawnees found his trail, and followed it to where he had taken the 
river. They followed the bank up and down for leagues ; they crossed 
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and did the same on the opposite side. All was in vain. No trace 
of their long-dreaded enemy was to be found. Concluding that he 
was drowned, they returne xd to their village, comforting themselves 
with the assurance that, although they had not got his scalp, he was at 
least dead, and they immediately sent out a war party to avenge the 
slaughter of their countrymen upon all and sundry of the Mandans. 

When night fell, the Four-Bears emerged from his hiding place, 
swam ashore, and commenced his homeward journey, guided by the 
north star. As in his approach, so in his retreat, he was obliged to 
travel only by night, and exhausted as he was by hunger, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have reached home, had he not happened to 
fall upon the encampment of the Pawnee party, returning from their 
unsuccessful expedition. He very quietly helped himself to their 
best horse, and rode off undetected; for these wild warriors, so 
adroit in surprising others, seldom keep vigilant watch themselves. 
He was thus enabled to gain the Mandan village, where he arrived 
very nearly famished, but still elate and triumphant. From that time 
he began to recover his former spirits and energy; and the Pawnees 
suffered accordingly, till they sued for peace ; which was kept invio- 
late for several years, when it was broken —as shall appear here- 
after. 

There was a white captive in the family of Mah-to-khay To-pah ; 


a captive in name only; for he was considered and treated as one of 


its members, and was, in habits and ideas, as perfect an Indian as ever 
ran under a buffalo robe. He had been captured at an early age from 
the frontier of Mexico, by the Camanches, sold by them to the Paw- 
nees, and taken again from them by the Mandans. The color of his 
skin saved his life. He was about twenty years old when his parents, 
having at last discovered where he was, prevailed upon a reverend 
priest to gotothe Mandan villageand reclaim him. The youth, although 
he had not forgotten his family or his language, was deaf to the en- 
treaties and arguments of the padre, and refused to leave his adopted 
brethren. 

‘Go, my son,’ said the sire of Mah-to-khay To-pah,‘go. Your 
father has no other child. Go, and lay his gray hairs in the grave, 
and then return to us.’ 

‘Go,’ said his adopted mother. ‘I have mourned for those to 
whom [ have given suck, and my heart bleeds for your mother, who 
must now be an old woman, like me.’ 

‘Go, my brother,’ said the Four-Bears. ‘ The bad son can never 
become a successful hunter, or a brave warrior. The smiles of the 
Master of Breath are not for him, and his hair will never be gray.’ 

‘The young man consented to go, though with tears. ‘ Take our 
brother,” said ‘the Four-Bears, ‘and be very kind to him, as we have 
been. We are a very foolish, ignorant people; not at all like. you 
whites ; but we have taught him all we knew. We have taught him 
to run, to ride, to draw the bow, to wield the lance, to guard against 
an enemy, to be faithful to his friends, and to speak the truth. All 
this will be of little use to him where he is going; for I am told the 
men with hats are a very bad people. He will be like a little child 
that is lost by his tribe. Father, I entreat you to take exceeding 
good care of him. He will live in our hearts, ‘and if it be the will of 
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the Great Spirit that we pe ever meet again, he will see that he 
holds the place of a son and a brother there. We shall keep fast 
hold of his heart, although far away. Let him not loosen his hold 
on ours.’ 

Afterward the priest made-an unsuccessful attempt to convert the 
Four-Bears, whose principal argument against C hristianity was, tha 1 off 
whereas all the Christians he had ever known were in the constant 
habit of taking the name of God in vain, it was impossible that they 
could love or respect him, and, not loving or respecting him, that they 
could not keep hiscommandmeuts. F oiled on this point by the rud 
common sense of the barbarian, the priest began to reproach him 
with the cruelty of his people. 

‘ You come to us, a stranger, aud take away our brother, said Mah- 
to-khay To-pah. 

‘Have we treated you cruelly / XY 

‘No, l cannot say that you have. But then your treatment of 
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prisoners of war. You burn them at the stake.’ 
‘ Brother, whoever told you that, told you a le!’ replied the tme!, 7% 
indignantly. ‘ We never did. Whom the Mandans spare in battle 
is safe for ever after. Other tribes may have abused their prisonersj; 
we uever did.’ . 
‘You will not deny, resumed the priest, ‘that you slaughter wo- 
men and children, who neither have done nor can do you any injury 1/7 
‘If boys can do ws no injury, they may do injury to our sous, when 
both shall have grown up to be men, ’ replied the chief. ‘If women 
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are not warriors, they can at least breed warriors. ‘There were smal > | 
policy in sparing them.’ te) ‘a 
‘ But why fight at all?’ asked the priest. ‘Is not the world wide ) ui ae | ’ 


enough for all ! 1 What is the use of war ? 
Mab-to- khay To-pah was for a space mute with le 
‘Why do we goto war? he at length replied. ‘ Why, what other— 
employment is fit fora man? How is the Master of Life to distin- 
guish us from women, if we do no more than they can do? Beside, KV A 
are we not directed in our dreams, and instructed by our medicing” ’ 
men, to destroy those wicked Pawnees from the face of the earth % gad * 
And how is a man to distinguish himself above his fellows, if we h 
no wars?! Say no more against it, brother. It is the first sound tat 






greets us in the cradle, and the last that ceases to ring in our ®@ars ae 
when dying.’ —sa F 


In the winter of 182—-, a small party of traders and their follow- tira 
ers crossed over from the sources of the St. Peters of the Missigsippi 
tothe Mandan villages, accomp: anied by an escort of twelve ¥ank 
Dahcotahs, at the head of whom w as Wawnahtou, the ta-ko-dah of — 
our hero, as before stated. The Mandans were then at peace with 
the Dahcotahs, so that Wawnabtou and his band were hospitably and 
kindly received, and they were also at peace with the Pawnees; but 
the latter were not on amicable terms with the tribe of their guests. 
The strangers were feasted and caressed, as usual, and then a sepa- 
rate dwelling was assigned them, and many speeches were made in 
the course of the evening. It so chanced that the noise occasioned 
by the festivity reached the ears of a roving party of forty Pawnees, 
who were hovering about the village for the purpose of stealing 
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horses, and a spy was forthwith sent into the camp to teens the cause 
of the unwonted sounds which issued from the stranger’s lodge. He 
fulfilled his mission, and returned to his chief, who thereupon held a 
council, in which it was resolved to enter the village and destroy the 
twelve Yanktous and their white companions. They argued that, 
however desirous the Mandans might be to conciliate the great Dah- 
cotah tribe, they had yet suffered a great many injuries from them, 
and could not but be pleased if they, the Pawnees, took the shame 
and the trouble of killing twelve of their number off their hands. 
They counted upon nothing less than on meeting any opposition 
from their former enemies, or receiving any punishment at their 
hands. They waited, then, till day, when they should be able to 
distinguish their intended victims. 

It was winter, and the snow was deep, and the horse-thieves were 
therefore on foot. The same reason would prevent their enemies 
from acting on horseback. Bows and arrows cannot well be used 
against the buffalo on foot. All parties interested were armed with 
guns, an article with which they were much more familiar than they 
had been a few years before. ‘To attack the Dahcotahs in the village 
was therefore a dangerous measure for the Pawnees to adopt; shouid 
the Mandans join in the affray, their only chance of escape would 
be in speed of foot; and so it proved. Just after day-break the 
Pawnees entered the village, and fired into the stranger's lodge, and 
strange to say, though there were upward of thirty persons in it, not 
an individual of them received the least harm. The whites and 
Dahcotahs immediately sprang up, and the latter returned the fire. 

The surprise had been complete; but Indians are never more 
prompt to act, in one way or another, than when taken by surprise. 
They make up their minds to fight or fly at once. In this instance, 
‘whether it was that the Mandans thought themselves attacked, whe- 
ther they were actuated by ancient hatred of the Pawnees, or whether 
through ‘indignation at so flagrant a violation of their hospitality, they 
turned out against the invaders toa man. These last broke, fled, 

,and scattered at once, with a yell of despair, and fast and hotly did 
upward of three hundred men urge the pursuit. There is a good 
deal of variety in an Indian fight. The combatants fired and loaded 
as they ran, with inconceivable dexterity. A shout of exultation 
arose, whenever a shot told, blending with the joyous laugh of the 
younger Mandans, who enjoyed this hunting of men in the same 
spirit with which school-boys follow a foot-ball, as if it were the finest 
sport imaginable. If it was sport to them, however, it was death to 
the Pawnees, many of whom were soon wounded and slain; but 
hurt or unhurt, no cry escaped from them. 

Mah-to-khay To-pah and Wawnahtou led and animated the pur- 
suit, which had now been followed two leagues, and would have been 
much more lively but for the exertions of the Pawnee chief, who 
repeatedly brought his braves to a stand, cheering them by voice and 
example, and beating back the first and foremost. By this time he 
had paid the penalty “of his daring. His left hand was shattered by 
a ball, and he threw away the gun which he could no longer use. A 
second bullet passed through his thigh; but still he kept on, occa- 
sionally halting to rest, and to exhort his men to fight well, and die 
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bens sly. A grim, queen warrior was he, yolope she w ild Horse, with 
long matted elf locks hanging about his cheeks, and of gigantic 
stature. The Four-Bears pressed hard upon him, notwithstanding 
the exhortations of Wawnahtou to beware of a pistol which the 
wounded chief concealed under his robe. His blood was up, and 
he was about to close with the Pawnee, when a bullet from the pistol 
of the latter struck him im the forehead, dnd he fell senseless and 
motionless to the ground. Quick as the lightning leaves the cloud, 
before the smoke of the pistol had cleared away, the knife of his 
ta-ko-dah was sheathed in the body of the Wild Horse, whose scalp 
was torn from his head in less time than it would take to repeat the 
circumstance. The hand was well accustomed to the work. The 
chase was now resumed with redoubled vigor; for Wawnahtou was 
inflamed to fury, and continued two leagues farther, when the rem- 
nant of the Pawnees were suffered to depart without farther moles- 
tation. Full half their number had fallen, and it was supposed that 
not one of them escaped without a wound. Of the pursuers, but 
two or three were wounded, and that but slightly. 

On their return to the spot where the Mandan and the Pawnee 
chief had fallen, the victorious savages found the latter still alive. 
He had filled his pipe, struck a light with his pistol, and was now 
sitting up, smoking, a ghastly spectacle, covered with blood from 
head to foot. Forthwith they began to taunt and revile him. ‘ This 
is the chief,’ said one, ‘who led his young men into a trap, from 
which there was no escape.’ 

‘It is all the better for the wolves and ravens,’ said another. ‘ Ho, 
Pawnee !—a hundred widows of your tribe will be cursing you to- 
morrow.’ ‘You lie, Mandan dog!’ replied the Pawnee, nothing 
daunted. ‘ While they can show two scalps won for one lost by me, 
they will weep for my death. Who stole your horses last fall ’ Teo 
a second he said: ‘ Your father’s scalp is drying in the smoke of my 
lodge.’ Toa third: ‘ Your wife, whom we took prisoner and slew. 
Fifteen of my young men ; 

He did not live to finish the sentence. The wronged and enraged 
husband terminated his sufferings with a single stroke of his toma- 
hawk, and this was perhaps the motive of the “Pawnee hero’s vaunts. 

Mab-to- khay To-pah still breathed. The ball had glanced upon 
his skull, and passed over his head; but the concussion on the brain 
had been severe, and it was long before he awoke to consciousness, 
or his tribe ceased to mourn the loss of their bravest man. No song 
of triumph was raised for the slaughter of the treacherous Pawnees. 
On the contrary, it was a month before the men washed the black 
from their faces, or the women ceased to mangle themselves and weep. 
As for Wawnahtou, he vowed a vow, that in testimony of his sorrow 
for the loss of his ta-ko-dah, he would give away all he possessed, and 
absent himself from his tribe for a whole year. He kept his word. 
He gave away his dresses, his flags, his medals, his gun, his horses, 
all he had; not excepting his fav orite wife, who had been for fifteen 
years the partner of his bosom. 

The Four-Bears nevertheless outlived all who mourned him as 
one dead. Two years ago, the man who had five times endured the 
tortures of the Feast of the Willow Leaf, who had seemed proof to 
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lead and steel, might have been seen exhorting his afflicted and spirit- 
broken tribe to submit patiently to the displeasure of the Great 
Spirit, manifested in the dreadful visitation of the small- POX ; but 
they gave him credit neither for his courage nor his pious resigna- 
tion, and gave no heed to his exhortations; for they believed that he 
bore a charmed life. Not one of his hearers but had lost what was 
nearest and dearest, and they sat staring at the dead and the dying, 
with the stony eyes of desp: ir; Wishing for death, and ee 
of his delay. It was in vaiu that he exhorted them to fly from the 
scene of the contagion, to regions where they might revive the 
ancient glories of the nation. It was in vain that he told them that 
none but old women would stay to endure what might be averted by 
resistance or flight. It was in vain that he reminded them of their 
former fame. 1 hey pointed to the bones that were bleaching around 
them, and to which their apathy had denied the rites of sepulture, 
and answered: ‘Shall we leave these, to go into a foreien land?’ 
Their hearts were dead within them, and they refused to be com- 
forted or encouraged. One old man, in answer to his impassioned 
declamation, replied: ‘ What avails it now, Mah-to-khay Topah, to 
speak of the glories of days gone by! The world knows them, and 
their memory can never die; but they can return no more! What 
avails it to taunt us with cowardice? Our enemies can bear witness 
that we are neither children nor old women; but we cannot strive 
with the Master of Breath. To what purpose should we fly, since 
the wrath of God can follow, and find us every where? No, Mah-to- 
khay To-pah; urge it no more. Here our ancestors were buried ; 
here we will die, and our dust shall commingle with the same clay.’ 

The pestilence stalked through the tribe with giant strides. Hun- 
dreds perished in a day. Many slew themselves, to escape the 
inevitable agony. This the Four-Bears disdained. ‘I have never 
shrunk from mortal man,’ he said, ‘and I will not now, with fifty 
snows on my head, offend the Master of Life by refusing to submit 
to his will. If all the rest of the Mandans have become children, my 
heart at least is strong.’ And when the last seven surviving families 
had immolated themselv es, the chief, ‘ toujours fidele,’ might be seen 
and heard chanting their requiem, and his own death-song. The 
next morning, the Last of the Mandans crowned the bloody heap, a 
festering corse. 


We might have made this tale more interesting, by making our 
actors speak a different language, and by mixing a little love with 
our war and blood-shed. We have not done so, ~ because the Four- 
Bears, though he had many wives, never was in love in his life, 
beyond reason ; and Indians should be described as they are, and not 
as we could wish to havethem. Our Indians are Indians ; not cop- 

er colored Lovelaces and Grandisons. No other person, excepting 
Mr. Catlin, knows them so well. We might have been more minute 
in our descriptions; but our limits did not permit; and beside, the 
topography of the country has been described a hundred times 
already, far better than we could do it. We hope these excuses will 


be found satisfactory. WETSHASHTSHAHTOPEE TsHEEsTIN TsHAY Haskan. 
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SONNETS: LIFE’S MYSTERIES. 


DREAMS. 

WHENcE come your shapes of mystery, O dreams! 
Sweeping in solemn dimness through the soul, 
Flitting and fading, free of our control, 

Lighting the w orld of Sle ep with parti ial ¢ gle ‘ams! 
Are ye but billows of that Thought, whose streains 
Silent and ceaseless, through the present roll ? 
Come ye, as Heaven’s prophet, to console 

The Spirit, hov’ring on the drear extremes, 

Where those two worlds, the Living and the Dead, 
Meet in that sleep, so strangely like toeach ? 

Are ye dim images of brighter things, 

Whose place was in an earlier life, iong fled ? 

Oh! for the power to read your mystic speech, 
And give your oracles interpretings! 


LIFE. 


A wonprovs, ever-changing life hath man: 

Not those external forms, which some call life, 
Not that of outward action, speech, and strife; 
Its substance vapor, and its length a span : 

But that ne’er ending life, which ne’er began, 
Whose mysteries ask not questioning, but belief ; 
The life ot soul, thought, passion, love, and grief. 
Whose silent, onward movement none may scan, 
Save He who guides, and we who feel its flow : 
Conflict it knows, and triumph, joy and wo, 
More keen, intense, and wild, than those of earth. 
Darkling and doubting thus, we wait our birth 
To the immortal Future, dread, unguessed — 
Unresting horror, or eternal rest! 

Utica, April, 1810. 


NEW PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. 


DEVELOPING NEW SOURCES OF IDEAS, AND DESIGNMTING THE DISTINCTIVE FACULTIFA. 


BY JOHN STEARNS, M. D. 


PHILosorHers may investigate the arcana of nature, and designate 
the laws by which those wonderful phenomena are produced, which 
astonish and intimidate vulgar minds ; they may annihilate space 
and approximate antipodes into a familiar circle of friends and neigh- 
bors; meteorologists may trace vapors to their conversion into 
clouds, and to their descent in rain, and by an accurate imitation of 
the operations of nature, may produce artificial showers, and locate 
the gorgeous bow in its appropriate element; the electrician ma 
disarm the clouds of their thunder, and conduct the forked lightning 
in harmless streams to his receivers; the astronomer may elevate 
his views to the heavens, survey the extent of this vast expanse ; 
trace the movement of the celestial bodies through their respective 
orbs; ascertain, with great accuracy, their magnitudes, their dis- 
tances, and their periodical revolutions ; describe the paths of the 
erratic comets ; demonstrate their use in connecting innumerable 
unknown systems, their approximation to their respective suns, and 
their rapid divergency into infinite space ; controlling the movements 
of each system in one grand harmonious compound, and preserving 
in perfect order every part of this vast, this complicated machinery. 
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But whet are all tein tii sublime ‘nt empillinenit as they may 
be, compared with the sovereign of this world, the master-piece of 
creation ; the consummate perfection of the last day’s work ; the key- 
stone that completes the arch of the universe ; for whose happiness 
this magnificent work was conceived and executed in the councils 
of heaven ! 

The adequate discussion of a subject so important, so sublime, and 
replete with such intense interest, requires a pen plucked from an 
angel’s wing, and a mind long and assiduously directed to the study 
of man, in all his mysterious combinations of material and immaterial 
parts. 

I purpose, in the present essay, to occupy the reader’s atten- 
tion with a few brief remarks on the immaterial part of man. My 
selection of this topic has been influenced by a desire to excite the 
attention of the Medical Faculty, more particularly, to the study of 
the human mind, and in a few preliminary remarks, I shall demon- 
strate its practical importance to the physician, by showing the 
influence which it exerts upon the body. 

Dr. Rusu observes: ‘ lt is the duty of physicians to assert their 
prerogative, and to rescue mental science from the usurpations of 
school-men. It can only be perfected by the aid and discoveries of 
medicine. A knowledge of the functions and operations of the mind 
is useful to the physician in the study of physiology, hygeine, 
pathology, and in the practice of medicine. It furnishes t many useful 
analogies by which we can explain and illustrate the functions of the 
body. 

‘Is the will influenced by motives? So the body is influenced by 
external and internal impressions. Is the will destitute of a self- 
determining power? So the body is devoid of an independent prin- 
ciple of life. Both are influenced by associations and habits, and 
both equally require repose, after active exertion.’ This knowledge 
also enables us to develope the causes of disease, and to preserve a 
regular exercise of the faculties and operations of the mind, so as to 
prevent disease, arising from their torpor, or from their undue exer- 
cise. A physician destitute of this kuowledge, is a very incompetent 
judge of the influence which the mind exerts upon the body, in the 
production and cure of diseases ; nor can he avail himself of a remedy 
more efficacious than the most potent article of the materia medica. 

Dr. Rei justly remarks, that ‘all such practitioners are like a 
surgeon, who, while he secures one artery, suffers his patient to bleed 
to death by another.’ Before the fall of man, his mind was pure, 
holy, and perfectly equal and regular in all its operations upon the 
body, which it animated and sustained in perfect health. Such a 
perfection of mind and body, justly balanced in all their reciprocal 
operations, was destined to endure for ever in the perfect enjoyment 
of that unalloyed felicity which is known only to the inhabitants of 
paradise. Exempt from disease, and undisturbed by inordinate 
passions, this harmonious compound flourished in the health and 
vigor of youth, until a poison, artfully infused into the mind, contami- 
nated the body with pain, disease, and death. The effects of this 
infection were evinced in the conviction of shame and guilt whieh 
our first parents instantly exhibited ; and also in that depravity of 
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mind, thereby induced, which caused such an unequal operation of 
the passions and faculties, as to affect the body with disease, and 
an immediate and direct tendency to its destruction. At that moment 
it began to die. This was therefore the primary source of all the 
diseases which subsequently afflicted mankind. 

Although the seeds of dissolution thus planted in man, by the act 
of disobedience, proved the literal execufion of the threat, ‘in the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,’ they did not produce 
their mature and ultimate effect in abbreviating human life, until after 
that most corrupt period of the world, which immediately preceded 
the general deluge. 

Experience and revelation afford ample evidence, that a life of 
virtue is necessarily connected with moral happiness. If such a life 
were perpetuated through a lineal succession of generations, it would 
probably restore that beauty, health, and felicity, which man lost 
when he was expelled from paradise. 

That mental depravity produces not only disease of body and of 
mind, but also corporeal deformity, is sustained by common observa- 
tion, and may also be inferred from that Jewish law, which precluded 
deformed persons from performing, and consequently from profan- 
ing, the holy rites of the priesthood, and which also prohibited the 
oblation of all animals with similar defects. 

This position is sustained by tracing a similar connection between 
virtue and corporeal beauty, even to its figurative perfection in Deity, 
and to its visible exemplification in the body of Christ, which was 
represented by his contemporaries to have been exquisitely beautiful. 
It is for this reason, that beautiful objects excite the most ardent 
affections of the heart, which always increase as those objects 
approximate the perfection of beauty. The propriety of this affec- 
tion, and its necessary connection with our happiness, are susceptible 
of mathematical demonstration. The soul which exerts such mighty 
powers upon this mass of inert matter, must, by its continued opera- 
tion, produce an impress deep and durable as existence. 

This subject is replete with sublime contemplations, which excite 
our astonishment, as we approach the unexplored region of a world 
of spirits, and behold the immensity of power which they exert. 
This region | now propose to enter, and to consider more minutely 
the immaterial part of man. But I cannot approach the confines of 
this immaterial world, without first invoking the guidance of that 
spirit of truth, which controls its destinies, and which reveals to man 
occasional glimpses of its glorious mysteries. 

Although some of the views which I may suggest on this obscure, 
this abstruse topic, may be novel, and at variance with opinions here- 
tofore expressed by metaphysical writers, I trust they will be sus- 
tained by reason and by facts. 

In approaching this branch of my subject, I feel as if I were tread- 
ing on consecrated ground, and inspired with a reverential awe at 
the presumptive efforts to explore a field so mysterious, without a 
single ray to illumine my darkened path. In making any new sug- 
gestions on a subject so important, and so much discussed, I am not 
insensible to the imputation of presumption that I may justly incur, 
for attempting to innovate upon the established theories of such 
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giants in aniguleyiiend iainaiiel as pulse. Plato, Cicero, Locke, 
Reid, Stewart, Brown, and a host of others, whose publications have 
excited the admiration of the scientific world, and which have been 
successively adopted as oracles of truth. [I am also aware of the 
irresistible influence of prejudice, and the pride of opinion, which 
array Many sc ientific professors against contemporaneous innovators. 
The innovations of a Gallileo, a Harve »y, and a Rush, were repu- 
diated, and they denounced as unworthy of confidence, until their 
last rival contemporary had passed into oblivion. 

Posterity has done them justice. ‘The tongue of envy and jealousy 
having been paralyzed in death, other tongues became vocal to their 
honor, and eulogized them as benefactors of mankind. These 
instances exemplify t the natural disposition of man to assail innova- 
tors in science ; and from the asperity of that censorious spirit, I 
have no expectation nor desire to be exempt. I trust the remarks of 
the critic, whether breathing the spirit of censure or of praise, will 
be equally useful to direct my future course through this trackless 
ocean. Like the intrepid mariner, voyaging for the discovery of a 
new world, amidst obstacles the most appalling, I shall persevere in 
my onward course of investigation, until the light of truth, from some 
distant isle, shall dissipate all doubts, and with unerring indications 
of ultimate success, shall excite to renewed energies, or the limitless 
and lowering expanse in prospect shall preclude the hope of all 
future discoveries. 

Ever since the time of Aristotle, writers on mental science have 
considered man as a compound being, consisting of twp distinct 
parts, mind and matter, or material and imensterial: In all their dis- 
cussions, they have identified the soul with the mind. This confusion 
of terms, this indiscriminate use of soul and mind, to express the 
same entity, has led to a correspondent obscurity in all the efforts to 
explain the origin of ideas. 

It will be my primary object to designate the error of this hypo- 
thetical philosophy, the consequent erroneous deductions relative to 
the operations of mind, the origin of ideas, and the various results of 
promises founded upon a philosophy at variance with the inductive 
system of Bacon. The revolution which this practical philosopher 
introduced, has never been extended to improve the science of 
metaphysics, except that branch which relates to the mind, in connec- 
tion with the modern system of phrenology. It may be replied, that 
immaterial entities are unsusceptible of demonstrative proof deduced 
from positive facts. But this will not justify the departure from 
approved authorities, and the substitution of theories drawn entirely 
from creative imaginations. 

The physical parts of man have, from the earliest origin of medical 
science, beev subjected to the dissector’s knife; and their situations, 
forms, structures, and uses, have been so repeatedly demonstrated by 
the anatomist and the physiologist, as to have produced a general and 
uniform concurrence of opinion in the accuracy of their explanations. 


But not so with the immaterial part of man. A great diversity of 


opinion has prevailed, and will continue to prevail, until some positive 
evidence can be adduced, that will not admit of a difference of con- 
struction. 
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Perhaps no author contributed more to harmonize those conflicting 
opinions, and to conceutrate public opinion in his favor, than the 
celebrated Joun Locke. But already have some of his errors been 
demonstrated and refuted, and some of his favorite theories been 
compelled to yield to others. I will briefly advert to a few of his 
prominent errors. He denies the existence of innate ideas, and 
ascribes all our knowledge to ideas derived entirely from sensation 
and reflection. He also considers the mind as a tabula rasa, or 
blank sheet of paper, susceptible of any impressions that may chance 
first to be made upon its surface. 

The following passages from Locke’s essay, will more fully explain 
his own views. He says: 

‘I doubt not but to show that man, by the right use of his natural 
abilities, may, without any innate principles, attain a knowledge of a 
God, and other things concerning him, and may arrive at certainty, 
without any such original notions or principles.’ 

‘ Let us then suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, and 
void of all characters, without ideas, how comes it to be furnished 1 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this 
I answer, in one word, from experience. In that all our knowledge 
is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Methinks the 
understanding is not unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only 
some little opening left, to let in external visible resemblances or 
ideas of things without.’ 

‘The great source of most of the ideas we have depending wholly 
upon our senses, and derived by them from the understanding, I call 
sensation. The other fountain, from experience, furnishes the under- 
standing with ideas, is the perception of the operation of our own 
minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got. I call 
this reflection. These two are, to me, the only originals from 
whence all our ideas take their beginnings.’ 

With regard to the moral duties, he says: ‘I doubt not but with- 
out being written on their hearts, many men may, by the same way 
that they come to the knowledge of other things, come to assent to 
several moral rules, and be convinced of their obligation, which 
persuasion, however got, will serve to set conscience at work.’ 

The doctrines here advanced by Locke, however unintentionally 
on his part, have led to skepticism, and have furnished Hume and 
other skeptics with arguments in favor of the absurdities of the ideal 
system, to the total exclusion of the existence of matter. In develop- 
ing my own views on this subject, 1 shall endeavor to show that 
these opinions are unfounded. 

Notwithstanding the variety of opinions that have been succes- 
sively advanced upon the faculties and operations of the human mind, 
very little of importance has yet been added to the discoveries of 
Aristotle and Plato. Pioneers in the science of mind, they were 
guided by their own genius to a more successful discovery of truth 
than many of their more enlightened successors. Imagination had not 
then fabricated so many baseless hypotheses, as subsequently dis- 
tinguished those ages of the world, more famed for learning and 
science. 

I shall now proceed to give my own views on this subject, for 
VOL, XV. 55 
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which I claim no ites peated aaa as they may consist with 
reason and with truth, and be sustained by facts, and by satisfactory 
evidence. Preparatory to more detailed explanations, | now submit 
the following propositions, as comprehending the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this theory : 

I. Man consists of three distinct entities: 

Bopy, Sout, and Minp. 


I]. The ideas of sensation are those carnal ideas which constitute 
the animal propensities, and which we derive, in common with other 
animals, from the five senses. 


Ill. The intellectual, and moral, and religious ideas, which some 
philosophers ascribe to reflection, and to innate principles, are 
derived entirely and exclusively from the soul. In the soul is held 


the high court of chancery, denominated conscience, or the moral 
sense. 


IV. When the soul operates upon the brain, it produces what 
may be denominated a moral mind, endowed with intellectual and 
religious faculties; and until excited to action by this operation, the 
faculties of the brain remain perfectly dormant. 


V. When the senses operate upon the brain, they produce what 
may be denominated sensual mind, which man possesses in common 
with the inferior animals, but which is essentially changed and 
improved by the accession of the soul to the body. 


I now proceed to consider the first proposition, that man consists 
of three distinct entities; body, soul, and mind. This proposition 
constitutes the fundamental principle by which all the others are 
sustained. * 

In searching for proof in the authority of names to sustain this 
proposition, | looked in vain to the publications of metaphysical 
authors. I have consulted theologians and professors of mental 
science in literary institutions, without being able to obtain any satis- 
factory information. All seemed to concur in the opinion that the 
mind and soul are identically the same. 

I therefore resolved to abandon this course of investigation, and 
to direct my researches to that Volume alone, which reveals the occult 


mysteries of the world of spirits. And here I found the following 
command: 


® «w ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy 


soul, and with all thy mind.’ 

T his command was issued by that very Being who made man; who 
breathed into him, and he became a living soul ; who spake as never 
man spake ; who is the word of truth, and frown whose lips streams 
of instruction TIngcessantly flowed. 

This appropriate text, emanating from such high authority, and 
from one who never spoke in vain, arrested my ‘attention, shed a 
gleam of light over the science of mind, and by deep and continued 
reflection on the important truth it contained, dissipated my doubts, 
and almost entirely dispersed the dense obscurity in which this 
science appeared to be-enshrouded. The positive distinction here 
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made between the soul and the mind, pours a flood of valuable infor- 
mation upon the latter, and developes sources of ideas never before 
suggested. It subverts the basis of many absurd hypotheses, explains 
phenomena hitherto unintelligible, and conducts us to a clear and 
perspicuous view of the science of mind. 

I am aware, at the same time, that this construction will naturally 
suggest the following reflections: Can this be true, and not have 
arrested the attention of a Locke, a Reid, a Stewart, a Brown, and 
other eminent philosophers, who possessed the same evidence, and 
whose long and untiring investigations were assiduously directed to 
the same object! Is it possible that a text so full of meaning, so 
plain, intelligible, and expressive, and which will not admit of any 
other literal interpretation, could have escaped the notice of all 
philosophical inquirers after truth, from the time it was first recorded, 
to the present period? Were not the repetition of soul and mind 
intended merely as an amplification, to impress the subject deeper 
and more permanently upon the mind ?” 

These and similar reflections induced me for a long time to hesi- 
tate, and almost to doubt the evidence of my own senses. But the 
more | reflected and investigated, the stronger were my convictions 
of the truth of the construction which I had conceived. Regardless, 
therefore, of consequences to myself, and of the criticisms of a censo- 
rious world, I resolved to persevere, to sustain and promulge a truth 
so important to a correct view of the science of mind, and even at 
the risk of a collision with a system of philosophy sustained by 
illustrious names, and sanctioned by the experience of ages. Iwas 
also aware that I should have to combat that pride of opinion which 
never yields to innovators — neither principles nor discoveries that 
have not been sanctioned by time, or by the highest authorities in 
science ; without which sanction, legitimately conferred, error must 
be error still. 

The spirit of truth has pronounced the distinction between soul 
and mind in a command equally clear and positive, as when he said 
‘Let there be light.’ Both rest on the same immutable basis; both 
are equally perspicuous, and unsusceptible of a figurative, or any 
other construction, than those simple words are intended plainly 
to convey; and whoever denies the one, may with the same pro- 
priety reject the other. It is a remarkable fact, in corroboration of 
the theory I am endeavoring to sustain, that the arrangement of the 
three entities in this text, is precisely the same which this theory 
assigns to each in their successive origins. The body is first formed 
with its five senses, each of which goes into full operation as they 
successively become matured ; the soul next occupies its destined 
station in the body, and by its appropriate action on the brain, pro- 
duces the mind. 

We have then body, soul, and mind, arranged in the order of their 
creation, and perfectly corresponding to the arrangement adopted in 
the mandate of Christ. I was not aware of the reason of this 
arrangement, till long after this theory had been formed; and now 
simply make the allusion, to evince the perfect coincidence of every 
important circumstance in the illustration of truth. 
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‘ But,’ says the objector, ‘this order in the text is a mere unde- 
signed contingency.’ 

‘Who art thou, O man, that judgest?’ With man, I admit such 
might have been the fact; but not with God. Our Creator does not 
so instruct his creatures. He leaves nothing toa contingency. He 
has a design in all his works, by which to illustrate his own existence, 
the works of creation, and the mysterious work of redemption. 

This argument may be farther illustrated by the following mandate : 

‘ Let us make man in our own image.’ 

It is the creed of a great proportion of the Christian world, that 
divinity consists of three distinct entztes, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
If the opinion be correct that man consists of only two parts, how 
can he be made perfectly to resemble, in all respects, the image of the 
triune God? Consistency would require Trinitarians at least to 
reject an hypothesis so much at variance with their faith, and adopt 
the opinion that man, like his great Creator, consists of three distinct 
entities, and is made in all respects, both physical and moral, in the 
perfect image of the Deity. 

I am at the same time aware, that the construction generally given 
to this passage makes the allusion refer exclusively to the moral image 
of God. But this limits his operations to a scale incongruous with 
the infinity of his nature. His image, in all its constituent and moral 
parts, is impressed not only on man, but on every part of creation. 
This is perfectly in accordance with the moral government of the 
universe, every portion of which is susceptible of spiritual interpre- 
tation, with a direct typical reference to the Deity. That his image 
is impressed upon all his works, adds much cogency to the argument, 
and is a beautiful illustration of the instruction which it furnishes of 
the existence of the Deity, and of his superintending providence. 

The argument also acquires additional confirmation from that great 
spiritual philosopher, Saint Paul, in the following passage: ‘ That 
which may be known of God, is manifest in them, for the invisible 
things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead.’ 

This is decisive proof that man is created in a perfect resemblance 
of the Deity, and that by attentively observing the component parts 
of man, we may arrive at a correct knowledge of the component 
parts of God. 

The body of man represents the Son, the soul the Father, and the 
mind the Holy Ghost. A still stronger hkeness may be found in 
their respective actions. As the soul, operating upon the brain, pro- 
duces the mind, so the Father, by the operation of his own will, pro- 
duces the Holy Ghost. Those who disbelieve in the Trinity, for the 
single reason that they cannot comprehend the existence of three 
distinct beings in one person, by studying the complex nature of man 
in the aspect herein represented, must be convinced that the same 
complex existence of God is perfectly reconcileable to reason and to 
common sense. And they will also perceive how clearly the invisi- 
ble things of him may be understood, by the visible things that are 
se how perfectly symbolical man represents the image of his 

reator. 
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Another argument may be derived from the following consideration : 
It has always been an embarrassing question, how far man is re- 
sponsible for acts committed in a state of mental derangement, and 
under what degree of derangement that accountability would en- 
tirely cease. 

The soul, being a distinct entity, can never be affected by a derange- 
ment of the mind: being the source of all intellectual, moral, and 
religious faculties, its moral responsibilities will remain undiminished 
through every vicissitude to which the human mind may be subjected. 
The mind is the only part that suffers derangement ; and being dis- 
tinct from the soul, can never affect its moral condition, but is always 
liable to participate in the sufferings of the body, and to be influenced 
by its morbid changes. 

It is a maxim in philosophy, that whatever most satisfactorily ex- 
plains all the phenomena of any natural event, may safely be assumed 
as a principle of truth. I am perfectly willing to have this system 
tried, to stand or fall, by this single test, without any reference to the 
arguments that have already been adduced in its support. 

I shall therefore, in another and concluding number, proceed to 
apply this text, and to demonstrate the practical effect of this theory, 
by attempting to unfold the various operations by which ideas are 
produced on this principle. And I trust that a suitable application 
of this principle will elucidate this branch of the subject, and divest 
it of that obscurity and ambiguity to which it has hitherto been sub- 
jected, by the diversity of opinions and hypotheses which charaec- 
terize the systems now before the public. 





























LORD BACON. 






Tit thy famed star arose, the schoolmen wrought 
At vast expense of every thing but thought; 
Their tedious task-work each revolving sun 
Beheld beginning still, but ne’er begun: 

Such time was squandered in adapting rules, 
Adjusting instruments, and naming tools, 

That, storeless, powerless, frittered down to chips, 
Discovery lvy, and rotted on the slips ; 

No skill to launch her, and no master-hand 

To rule her rudder, and her course command, 

She stood, till thy proud spirit walk’d her deck, 
In wisdom’s way, a vast encumbering wreck. 













Purtosopuy, in vague conjectures tossed, 
Or Metaphysic’s misty mazes lost, 

Mid subtleties and nice distinctions pined, 

And definitions ne’er to be defined! 

At length, through cloister shade and convent gloom, 
Through wrangling hall, and lore-begirted dome, 
A Voice was heard! She woke as from the dead, 
And shook the dust of ages from her head ; 

Woke as a giant when refreshed with wine, 

To do thy bidding, for that voice was thine! 

Freed from the school-men’s folios by thy pen, 
She quits her cobweb cage, and dwells with men ; 
Looks for a moment backward tothe night _ 
From which she merged, then forward to the light! 
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Ephraim Pipkin. 





NEARNESS OF SPIRITS. 
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} TRANSLATBD FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISON, 

: t Iv. 

: Tue twilight’s glow Dost thou too heave, 

: Through wood doth flow ; _ In air of eve, . 

Here by the rush of water-fall, With the soft brother-spirit’s breath, 

i Think I of thee, O thou mine all! With feeling yet to meet in death ? 





II. v. 
i Thy dear form oft *T is he who, mild, 
Appears as soft __ For thee, sweet child, 
As does the golden evening sun Lift’s thy veil’s pure silver cloud, 
To the far friend, belovéd one ! And loves in these rich locks to shroud. 










Ill. vi. 


i He longs, while here, Thou hear’st him oft, 

For thee, too, near; Like hymnings soft 

‘ Fast as the ivy to the tree, From moistened lute, with pensive note, 
So cling his loving thoughts to thee! At lonely midnight past thee float. 








EPHRAIM PIPKIN. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SBRIES ENTITLED ‘MY FISHING-GROUND.’ 



















A VILLAGE i8 the world in miniature. Human life and individual 


; eccentricity are developed in its narrow precincts, in every variety of 
| form. Odd geniuses are born, live, and die, and their deeds go down 
i with them to the grave, ‘ unhonored and unsung.’ 

i Epuraim Piekin was a great man in his day. Alas! the grass 


has been green over his grave for many a year. The old village 
: sexton, bending with the weight of time, points out to the strolling 
ae 4 urchins the spot of Ephraim’s burial, and repeats for the hundredth 
ft time the jokes connected with him while living. Ephraim was a 
‘man of all work.’ He was village property. He was a public per- 
y sonage. On Mondays, he helped the women wash. There was no 
deviation from this rule. The day was sacredly set apart for this 
undivided purpose. He was, on such occasions, emphatically female 
stock. On other days, he was at large; up to the highest bidder; 
‘ just the man for a job.’ He was a great wag, and was continually 
playing off tricks upon his employers. He was a short man, plump 
and oily, with enormous head and feet, and a fiery face. His clothes 
were short and pinching; one suit, comprising all styles, being 
gathered from every family in the community. 

One smoky day in September, Ephraim was ploughing for Deacon 
i Tuttle. Mrs. Tuttle particularly requested him to come to dinner 
immediately, when she blew the horn. She was a punctual woman, 
and had ‘a system’ about her work. Ephraim, who always recol- 
lected such requests, ploughed on steadily and soberly, as the hours 
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wore away, casting his eyes up to the sun, as he turned each Catan. 
He was humming to himself, keeping time with the monotonous 
music of the c rickets, when a blast from the horn burst suddenly upon 
his ear. (Quick as a flash, he made his appearance before Mrs. Tuttle, 
according to order. 

‘ Well, Ephraim,’ said the good woman, ‘ what now ?” 

‘Come to dinner,’ responded the ploughman. 

‘Law! massy me !’ said Mrs. Tuttle, lifting both hands in aston- 
ishment ; ‘itis only ten o’clock !’ 

‘The horn blew, any how,’ was Ephraim’s reply. 

‘Why no it did’nt !’ said the dame; you are crazy!’ 

Ephraim ‘ yoked up,’ and returned to his labor. In about an hour, 
he heard another blast from the dinner-horn. Away he went to the 
house. 

‘ There is no mistake this time, Mrs. Tuttle, I guess !’ said Ephraim, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

‘ Why what ails you !— are you possessed ?’ vociferated the aston- 
ished Mrs. Tuttle ; ‘dinner wont be ready this hour!’ 

‘What the devil did you blow the horn for, then?’ exclaimed 
Ephraim, with great apparent rage. 

‘1 did n’t —no such thing!’ retorted Mrs. Tuttle. 

‘ There it goes ag’in /’ said Ephraim. 

‘Why that’s our jack; ’taint the dinner-horn!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tuttle. 

‘A jack, eh? Well, d—n me if I ever heard a jack afore !’ 

It has never been satisfactorily decided whether Ephraim was 
playing a hoax or not. He kept the secret in his own bosom. 

Ephraim engaged himself for six weeks with Deacon Browning. 
Mrs. Browning always had pudding-and-milk for supper. It so hap- 
pened, that owing to a press of household duties, the good lady ven- 
tured upon pudding- and-milk for dinner — a thing of rare occurrence. 
Ephraim sat down to the table, as usual, and ate ‘heartily, apparently 
well satisfied. He rose from his seat, yawned and stretched three or 
four times, and then went to bed! The old lady at length called to 
him, asked him what he was doing up-stairs.’ 

‘Gone to-bed !’ said Ephraim ; ‘ we always go to bed, after eating 
pudding-and-milk !’ 

Ephraim Pipkin was a native of New-England, as our readers 
must have discovered. Parson Dutton once had the honor of his 
services for a week. Now, the parson wasa poor man. His parish 
was composed of poor men. He had ten acres of land, the base of 
which covered about one acre ; the remainder, like Mahomet’ s coffin, 
‘hung between the heavens and the earth. The parson was in the 
possession of one horse and.a yoke of cattle. Ephraim was requested 
to turn the whole stock out to pasture ; but the hill was so steep, he 
thought if the animals ever reached the summit, they must inevitably 
dash out their brains in attempting a descent. He had a tender 
heart for man and beast; and to obviate any accident, he very pru- 
dently put ‘ dreetching’ on them, that they might ‘ hold back,’ and let 


themselves down gently, and thus avert their otherwise certain 
destruction. 
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Now when the parishioners passed by, they could not but blush 
at the spectacle before them. ‘That Parson Dutton should be com- 
pelled to hazard the life of his horse and cattle on the little spot given 
to him, was unchristian-like and ungrateful. There was astir among 
the people; a subscription paper, a new land purchase, and more 
prosperous times, Ephraim had contrived it all, and to him alone 
was the credit due. 

Ephraim Pipkin was an inquisitive man. While under the roof 
of the parson, it so happened that Miss Lucretia Dutton, his eldest 
daughter, received the devoted and undivided attention of the head 
clerk in the village store. Miss Dutton and Mr. Bruce were the very 
cream of society, and they had assimilated together from the natural 
force of circumstances. Mr. Bruce was as punctual a man in love 
as in business. He came early, and remained late. It was September, 
an inspiring season of the year, when our story has its date. Night 
after night the happy couple were to be seen at an open window, listen- 
ing to the melancholy murmur of the crickets, and talking solemn 
things, spiced with love. Ephraim determined to be a participator 
in the conversation. 

One night about twelve, ‘when church-yards yawn,’ Ephraim, 
who slept in a distant part of the house, rose, and without any 
apparel, save his robe of white, sans coat, vest, and pantaloons, 
moved down the stairs, and putting a ladder to the roof, ascended 
the house-top. Mounting a chimney, he very carefully commenced 
his descent. The chit-chat of Mr. Bruce and Miss Dutton waxed 
more and more distinct, as Ephraim moved downward. The fire- 
board had been removed, to make room for a couple of flower-pots, 
and there was no obstruction to a free transmission of sounds. The 
experiment was a most desperate one. Ephraim was as black a 
night, when he reached his tarrying place.. Through his sooty mask 
might be detected a few streaks of his natural color, rendering him 
still more hideous. His hair stood up ‘like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine. Braced up firmly, he established himself at the throat 
of the chimney, and lent his whole attention to the wooing below. 

The lovers were in the depth of a most chilling ghost-story. They 
had been talking of ‘ death-warnings,’ and ‘ second-sights,’ until they 
shook with terror. Ephraim, finding the amusement dull, and being 
weary with over-exertion, began to wax drowsy ; and losing himself 
in a short nap, his muscles relaxed, his feet gave way, and down he 
rushed into the room, carrying a cloud of soot with him, the very 
image of his Satanic Majesty himself. Mr. Bruce and Miss Dutton 
plunged out of the window, the former ‘ leaning’ for home, and the 
latter fainting, fell on the grass senseless. Ephraim darted out at a 
side door, washed himself at a brook near by, returned to his room, 
réapparalled himself, and flung himself upon his bed. Miss Dutton 
revived, and ‘went her way.’ It was current, for years, that the 
devil appeared to the lovers, and the parson was so superstitious, 
that he finally forbade the match. 

No man was more feared than Ephraim Pipkin. His wit and 
waggery were an omnipotent weapon. Dr. Forses, a gentleman 
celebrated for his meanness and dishonesty, fleeced Ephraim out of a 
few dollars, by taking dishonorable advantage of him. Now it so 
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happened that one rainy,.tempestuous night, in the spring of the 
year, when the roads were deep mire, that a gentleman rapped at 
the door of Doctor Forbes, requesting his immediate attendance on 
a friend of the doctor’s, who was lying in a fit, five miles distant, 
Reser that the family would receive no other physician. ‘ Let 
the physician make all haste, or the patient dies before his arrival!’ 
were the conc luding words, as the messengef closed the door. 

The physician arose, hurried on his clothes, mounted his horse, and 
dashed out amid the awful storm, urging his steed along at a most 
rapid rate. On arriving, he rapped at the door. All was silent 
within. He rapped again. No answer. What eould be the reason ? 
A third time he shook the door with tremendous fury. 

‘Who’s there!’ was the surly inquiry. 

‘Doctor Forbes.’ 

‘What are you after, this terrible night?’ asked the master of the 
house, as he opened the door full upon him. 
‘Lam sent for. How’s this! Why, word was left at my house, 
an hour ago, that you were lying in a fit !’ 

‘ aa +r was better in my life !’ replied the farmer. 

Well, then, d—n the at Ephraim Pipkin! He is the seoundrel 
aden has de ceived me!’ ‘lhe doctor mounted his horse like a mad- 
man, resolving vengeance and brimstone, on his fearful way home. 
As there was no proof that Ephraim was ‘the man,’ although no doubt 
existed that such was the fact, the whole thing passed off, and finally 
became one of the best traditionary stories of the village. 

Not many months after the above affair, the doctor lost a favorite 
horse, after a short illness, for which his master had prescribed. He 
drew him off some distance from the village, and resigned him.to the 
birds of the air. On the following morning the doctor arose, and 
throwing up his window, beheld his deceased steed, clad in harness, 
and standing before the door, attached to the gig which he had 
whirled along for so many years. ‘Good God!’ exclaimed the doc- 
tor, wild with astonishment; ‘the dead is risen!’ Away he flew to 
the street. It was the same—but alas! without life. ‘Ephraim 
Pipkin!’ was his only exclamation. The public understood it all. 
There was no evidence; but the joke was laughed at for weeks. 

Reader, did you ever hear of the ‘ Universal Band?’ In the vil- 
lage of Ephraim’s nativity and residence, such a band flourished, and 
our hero was captain thereof. It was termed the ‘ Universal Band,’ 
because it was open to all, without reference to musical or any other 
qualifications. ‘This band numbered about an hundred. Their instru- 
ments were tin-pans, pot-lids, dinner-horns, cracked bells, drums, 
and fifes, and a thousand unique vehicles of noise; in brief, ‘ musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts.’ Yes, Ephraim was captain. At 
midnight, beneath the bright moon, when all was still and solemn, the 
band marched through the streets, and serenaded the people. Win- 
dows flew up, and night-capped heads were thrust forth, to listen to 
the divine melody. Ephraim marched at the head, with a firm step, full 

of stateliness and dignity, striking two cymbalic pot-lids together, in 
perfect harmony, leading the union of sounds in his rear. Impassive 
and stoical, he suffered ‘nothing to divert his attention. ‘ His march 
was onward,’ Dogs, roused from their dreams, might bark ; cats 
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snarl; cows bellow; horses snort; yet the Universal Band mov - 
on. It was enough ‘that the whole ‘people were up and listening. 
No one wished to sleep on such an occasion; and | venture to say, 
that if there is a man living who knew E phraim Pipkin, he will first 
think of him as the Captain of the Universal Band. 

Ephraim Pipkin was an old man when he died. His light went 
out gradually, waxing dimmer and dimmer each day, until the 
shadows of death settled around him. His head was full of wit, and 
his face full of humor, to the last. It was not in the power of fate to 
depress him. He was above her arrows. ‘ All the world was a 
stage’ to him, and he played his part well, even to his last exit. 
Poverty might pinch, sickness assail, scandal deride ; it was all the 
same to E phraim. He was too much of a philosopher to care astraw 
for them. He kicked the whole catalogue of miseries from him, as 
he would a mad-dog. ‘As a man ¢hinketh, so is he,’ was Ephraim’s 
creed, drawn from the best of books. 

Ephraim left no property for posterity to quarrel about. He had 
seen the folly of it. He had seen ‘ affectionate’ and ‘ dutiful’ chil- 
dren of deceased parents break open the will on the funeral-day, and 

fight like cats and dogs, during their natural lives, about dollars and 
cents! He had seen families split, brothers curse brothers, and sis- 
ters war with sisters ; andall for money! He had seen the profligacy 
of the sons, through intemperance, and gambling, and every other 
vice. Although childless. the greedy world might contend for his 
smallest pittance ; and E phraim blessed his stars that he died poor. 

Our philosopher was never tormented with imaginary troubles. 
He was not always trembling lest he should fall. He was not high 
enough for that. No person envied him; and what was better, he 
fully reciprocated the feeling. He was never charged with officious- 
ness, pride, ostentation, or tyranny. He was beneath those tempests 
that at times sweep every village. A want of courtesy was no 
infirmity of his nature, for he made no courteous professions. 

But enough. The world has many Ephraim Pipkins, who pass 
through it and die, without regret orremark. Common justice, how- 
beit, seemed to demand ¢his tribute ; and in closing it, I would say, 
in true tomb-stone phrase : 


‘SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF EPHRAIM PIPKIN.’ 


SAD MEMORIES. 


Ou! ghastly, pale, and ruthless Death! 
That stopped iny Mary’s balmy breath ; ; 
That stole the roses from her cheek, 

And closed those eyes which seemed to speak ; 
Why should thy aim so partial be ? 

Oh, why not aim thy shaft at me! 

Why should I hopeless here remain, 
Chanting an endless pensive strain ; 
Lifting my overflowing eyes, 

To trace her pathway through the skies ? 
Oh! grant me but the boon I crave, 

And close me in my Mary’s grave! 
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Sir: In the following memoir, [ have conformed to the facts fur- 
nished by the Arabian chroniclers, as cited by the learned Conde. 
The story of Abderahman has almost the charm of romance; but it 
derives a higher interest from the heroic yet gentle virtues which it 
illustrates, and from recording the fortunes of the founder of that 
splendid dynasty, which shed ‘such a lustre sar Spain, during the 
domination of the Arabs. Abderahman may, some respects, be 
compared to our own Wasuineton. He per: od the independence 
of Moslem Spain, freeing it from subjection to the caliphs; he united 
its jarring parts under one government; he ruled over it with jus- 
tice, clemency, and moderation; his whole course of conduct was 
distinguished by wonderful forbe: irance and magnanimity ; and when 
he died, he left a legacy of good example and good counsel to his 


successors. G, C, 





ABDERAHMAN: 


FOUNDER OF THE DYNASTY OF THE OMMIADES IN SPAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


‘ Biessep be God!’ exclaims an Arabian historian; ‘in His hands 
alone is the destiny of princes. He overthrows the mighty, and 
humbles the haughty to the dust; and he raises up the persecuted 
and afflicted from the very depths of despair !’ 

The illustrious house of Omeya had swayed the sceptre at 
Damascus for nearly a century, when a rebellion broke out, headed 
by Aboul Abbas Satah, who aspired to the throne of the caliphs, as 
being descended from Abbas, the uncle of the prophet. The rebel- 
lion was successful. Marvau, the last caliph of the house of Omeya, 
was defeated and slain. A general proscription of the Ommiades 
took place. Many of them fell in battle ; ; many were treache- 
rously slain, in places where they had taken refuge; above seventy, 
most noble and distinguished, were murdered at a banquet to which 
they had been invited, and their dead bodies covered with cloths, 
and made to serve as tables for the horrible festivity. Others were 
driven forth, forlorn and desolate wanderers in various parts of the 
earth, and pursued with relentless hatred ; for it was the determina- 
tion of the usurper that not one of the persecuted family should 
escape. Aboul Abbas took possession of three stately palaces, and 
delicious gardens, and founded the powerful dynasty of the Abbas- 
sides, which, for several centuries, maintained dominion in the east. 

‘ Blessed be God!’ again exclaims the Arabian historian : ‘ it was 
written in His eternal decrees that, notwithstanding the fury of the 
Abbassides, the noble stock of Omeya should not be destroyed. One 
fruitful branch remained, to flourish with glory and greatness in 
another land.’ 
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When the sanguinary proscription of the eiciiiatiins took place, 
two young princes of that line, brothers, by the names of Solyman 
and Abder ‘ahman, were spared for atime. Their personal graces, 
noble demeanor, and winning affability, had made them many friends, 
while their extreme youth rendered them objects of but little dread 


to the usurper. Their safety, however, was but transient. In a 
little while the suspicions of i oaeil Abbas were aroused, The unfor- 
tunate Solyman fell beneath the scimitar of the executioner. His 


brother Abderahman was warned of his danger in time. Several of 
his friends hastened to him, bringing him jewels, a disguise, and a 
fleet horse. ‘ The emissaries of the caliph,’ said mer are in search 
of thee; thy brother lies weltering in his blood; fly to the desert! 
There is no safety for thee in the habitations of man!’ 

Abderahman took the jewels, clad himself in the disguise, and 
mounting the steed, fled for his life. As he passed, a lonely fugitive, 
by the palaces of his ancestors, in which his family had long held 
sway, their very walls seemed disposed to betray him, as they echoed 
the swift clattering of his steed. 

Abandoning his native country, Syria, where he was liable at each 
moment to be recognized and in he took refuge amone the 
Bedouin Arabs, a haif savage race of shepherds. His youth, his 
inborn majesty and grace, and the sweetness and affability that shone 
forth in his azure eyes, won the hearts of these wandering men. He 
was but twenty years of age, and had been reared in she: soft luxury 
of a palace ; but he was tall and vigorous, and in a little while har- 
dened himself so completely to the rustic life of the fields, that it 
seemed as though he had passed all his days in the rude simplicity of 
a shepherd’s cabin. 

His enemies, however, were upon his traces, and gave him but 
little rest! By day he severed the plains with the Bedouins, hear- 
jng in every blast the sound of pursuit, and fancying in every dis stant 
cloud of dust a troop of the caliph’s horsemen. His night was 
passed in broken sleep, and frequent watchings, and at the earliest 
dawn he was the first to put the bridle to his steed. 

Wearied by these perpetual alarms, he bade farewell to his friendly 
Bedouins, and leaving Egypt behind, sought a safer refuge in Western 
Africa. The province of Barea was at that time governed by Aben 
Habib, who had risen to rank and fortune under the fostering favor 
of the Ommiades. ‘Surely,’ thought the unhappy prince, J shall 
receive kindness and protection from this man; he will rejoice to 
show his gratitude for the benefits showered upon bien by my kindred.’ 

Abderahman was young, and as yet knew little of mankind. 
None are so hostile to the victim of power, as those whom he has 
befriended. They fear being suspected of gratitude by his perse- 
cutors, and involved in his misfortunes. 

The unfortunate Abderahman had halted for a few days to repose 
himself among a horde of Bedouins, who had received him with their 
characteristic hospitality. They would gather round him in the even- 
ings, to listen to his conversation, regarding with wonder this gently- 
spoken stranger from the more refined country of Egypt. The old 
men marvelled to find so much knowledge and wisdom in such early 
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youth, and the young men, won by his frank and manly carriage, 
entreated him to remain among them. 

One night, when all were buried in sleep, they were roused by the 
tramp of horsemen. The Wali Aben Habib, who, like all the gover- 
nors of distant ports, had received orders from the caliph to be on 
the watch for the fugitive prince, had heard that a young man, an- 
swering the description, had entered the province alone, from the 
frontiers of Egypt, on a steed worn down by travel. He had imme- 
diately sent forth horsemen in his pursuit, with orders to bring him 
to him dead or alive. The emissaries of the Wali had traced him to 
his resting-place, and demanded of the Arabs whether a young man, 
a stranger from Syria, did not sojourn among their tribe. The 
Bedouins knew wy ‘the description that the stranger must be their 
guest, and feared some evil was intended him. ‘ Such a youth,’ said 
they, ‘ has indeed sojourned among us; but he has gone, with some 
of our young men, to a distant valley, to hunt the lion.’ The emissa- 
ries inquired the way to the place, and hastened on to surprise their 
expected prey. 

The Bedouins repaired to Abderahman, who was still sleeping. 
‘If thou hast aught to fear from man in power,’ said they, ‘arise and 
fly; for the horsemen of the Wali are in quest of thee! We have 
sent them off for atime ona wrong errand, but they will soon return.’ 

‘Alas! whither shall I fly!’ cried the unhappy prince; ‘my ene- 
mies hunt me like the ostrich of the desert. They follow me like the 
wind, and allow me neither safety nor repose !’ 

Six of the bravest youths of ‘the tribe stepped forward. ‘ We 
have steeds,’ said they, ‘ that can outstrip the wind, and hands that can 
hurl the javelin. We will accompany thee in thy flight, and will 

fight by thy side while life lasts, and we have weapons to wield.’ 

Abderahman embraced them with tears of gratitude. They mounted 
their st reds, and made for the most lonely parts of the desert. By the 
faint | lig ht of the stars, they passed through dreary wastes, and over 
hills of sand. The lion roared, and the hy zena howled unheeded, for 
they fled from man, more cruel and relentless, when in pursuit of 
blood, than the savage beasts of the desert. 

At sun-rise, they paused to refresh themselves beside a scanty well, 
surrounded by a few palm trees. One of the young Arabs climbed 
a tree, and looked in every direction, but not a horseman was to be 
seen. 

‘We have outstripped pursuit,’ seid the Bedouins ; ‘ whither shall 
we conduct thee Where is thy home, and the land of thy people ? 

< Shotale have I none!’ replied Abderahman, mournfully, ‘ nor 
family, nor kindred! My native land is to me a land of destruction, 
and my people seek my life !’ 

The hearts of the youthful Bedouins were touched with compas- 
sion at these words, and they marvelled that one so young and gentle 
should have suffered such great sorrow and persecution. 

Abderahman sat by the well, and mused for a time. At length, 
breaking silence, ‘ In the midst of Mauritania,’ said he, ‘ dwells the 
tribe of Zeneta. My mother was of that tribe; and perhaps when 
her son presents himself, a persecuted wanderer, at their door, they 
will not turn him from the threshold.’ 
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‘The Zenetes, ’ replied the Bedouins, ‘ are among the bravest and 
most hospitable of the people of Africa. Never did the unfortunate 
seek refuge among them in vain, nor was the stranger repulsed from 
their door.’ So they mounted their steeds, with renewed spirits, and 
journeyed with all speed to Tahart, the capital of the Zenetes. 

When Abderahman entered the pl ice, followed by his six rustic 
Arabs, all way-worn and travel-stained, his noble and majestic de- 
meanor shone through the simple garb of a Bedouin. A crowd gath- 
ered around him, as he alighted from his weary steed. Confiding in 
the well-known character of the tribe, he no longer attempted con- 
cealment. 

‘You behold before you,’ said he, ‘ one of the proscribed house of 
Omeya. I am that Abderahman, upon whose head a price has been 
set, and who has been driven from land to land. I come to you as 
my kindred. My mother was of your tribe, and she told me with 
her dying breath, that in all time of need I would find a home and 
friends among the Zenetes.’ 

The words of Abderahman went straight to the hearts of his hearers. 
They pitied his youth and his great misfortunes, while they were 
charmed by his frankness, and by the manly graces of his person. 
The tribe was of a bold and generous spirit, and not to be awed by 
the frown of power. ‘ Evil be upon us ‘and upon our children,’ said 
they, ‘ if we deceive the trust thou hast placed in us !’ 

Then one of the noblest Xeques took Abderahman to his house, 
and treated him as his own child; and the principal peopie of the 
tribe strove who most should cherish him, and do him honor; en- 
deavoring to obliterate by their kindness the recollection of his past 
mustortunes. 

Abderahman had resided some time among the hospitable Zenetes, 
when one day two strangers, of venerable appearance, attended by a 
small retinue, arrived at TY ahart. They gave themselves out as mer- 
chants, and from the simple style in which they travelled, excited no 
attention. Ina little while they sought out Abderahman, and, taking 
him apart: ‘ Hearken,’ said they, ‘ Abderahman, of the royal line 
of Omeya; we are ambassadors, sent on the part of the principal 
Moslems of Spain, to offer thee, not merely an asylum, for that thou 
hast already among these brave Zenetes, but an empire ! ! Spain is 
a prey to distracting factions, and can no longer exist as a depen- 
dance upon a throne too remote to watch over its welfare. It needs 
to be independent of Asia and Africa, and to be under the govern- 
ment of a good prince, who shall reside within it, and devote himself 
entirely to its prosperity ; a prince with sufficient title to silence all 
rival claims, and bring the warring parties into unity and peace ; and 
at the same time with sufficient ability and virtue to insure the wel- 
fare of his dominions. For this purpose, the eyes of all the honora- 
ble leaders in Spain have been turned to thee, as a descendant of the 
royal line of Omeya, and an offset from the same stock as our holy 
prophet. They have heard of thy virtues, and of thy admirable con- 
stancy under misfortunes ; and invite thee to accept the sovereignty 
of one of the noblest countries in the world. Thou wilt have some 
difficulties to encounter from hostile men; but thou wilt have on thy 
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side the bravest captains that have signalized themselves in the con- 
quest of the unbelievers.’ 

The ambassadors ceased, and Abderahman remained for a time 
lost in wonder and admiration. ‘God is great!’ exclaimed he, at 
length ; ‘there is but one God, who is God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet! Illustrious ambassadors, you have put new life into my soul, 
for you have shown me something to live for. In the few years that 
L have lived, troubles and sorrows have been heaped upon my head, 
and | have become inured to hardships and alarms. Since it is the 
wish of the valiant Moslems of Spain, | am willing to become their 
leader and defender, and devote myself to their cause, be it happy or 
disastrous.’ 

The ambassadors now cautioned him to be silent as to their errand, 
and to depart secretly for Spain. ‘The sea-board of Africa,’ said 
they, ‘swarms with your enemies, and a powerful faction in Spain 
would intercept you on landing, did they know your name and rank, 
and the object of your coming.’ 

But Abderahman replied : ‘1 have been cherished in adversity by 
these brave Zenetes ; I have been protected and honored by them, 
when a price was set upon my head, and to harbor me was great peril. 
How cav I keep my good fortune from my benetactors, and desert he ang 
their hospitable roofs in silence? He is unworthy of friendship, who et aa 
withholds confidence from his friend.’ ~ ah 

Charmed with the generosity of his feelings, the ambassadors made 
no opposition to his wishes. The Zenetes proved themselves worthy 
of his confidence. They hailed with joy the great change in his for- 
tunes. The warriors and the young men pressed forward to follow, 
and aid them with horse and weapon; ‘for the honor of a noble 
house and family,’ said they, ‘can be maintained only by lances and 
horsemen.’ In a few days he set forth, with the ambassadors, at the 
head of nearly a thousand horsemen, skilled in war, and exercised in 
the desert, and a large body of infantry, armed with lances. The 
venerable Xeque, with whom he had resided, blessed him, and shed 
tears over him at parting, as though he had been his own child; and 
when the youth passed over the threshold, the house was filled with 
lameutations. 

Abderahman reached Spain in safety, and landed at Almanecar, 
with his little band of warlike Zenetes. Spain was at that time ina 
state of great confusion. Upward of forty years had elapsed since 
the conquest. ‘The civil wars in Syria and Egypt had prevented the 
main government at Damascus from exercising control over this dis- 
tant and recently-acquired territory. Every Moslem commander 
considered the town or province committed to his charge, an absolute 
property ; and accordingly exercised the most ar bitrary extortions. 

These excesses at length became insupportable, and, at a convocation 
of many of the principal leaders, it was determined, as a means to 
end these dissensions, to unite all the Moslem provinces of Spain 
under one Emir, or General Governor. Yusuf el Febri, an ancient 
man, of honorable lineage, was chosen for this station. He began his 
reign with policy, and endeavored to conciliate all parties; but the 
distribution of offices soon created powerful enemies among the dis- 
appointed Jeaders. A civil war was the consequenee, and Spain was 
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deluged with blood. The troops of both parties burnt, and ravaged, 
and laid every thing waste, to distress their antagonists ; the villages 
were abandoned by their inhabitants, who fled to the cities for refuge ; 
and flourishing towns disappeared from the face of the earth, or re- 
mained mere he: aps of rubbish and ashes. At the time of the land- 
ing of Abderahman in Spain, the old Emir Yusuf, had obtained a 
signal victory. He had captured Saragossa, in which was Amer ben 
Amru, his principal enemy, together with his son and secre tary. 
Loading his prisoners with chains, and putting them on camels, he 
set out in triumph for Cordova, considering himself secure in the 
absolute domination of Spain. 

He had halted one day in a valley called Wadarambla, and was 
reposing with his family in his pavilion, while his people and the 
prisoners made a repast in the open air. In the midst of his repose, 
his confidential adherent and general, the Wali Samael, gallopped 
into the camp, covered with dust, and exhausted with fatigue. He 
brought tidings of the arrival of Abderahman, and that the whole 
sea- -board was floc king to his standard. Messenger after messenger 
came hurrying into “the camp, confirming the fearful tidings, and 
adding that this descendant of the Omeyas had secretly been invited 
to Spain by Amru and his followers. Yusuf waited not to ascertain 
the truth of this accusation. Giving way to a transport of fury, he 
ordered that Amru, his son and secretary, should be cut to pieces. 
His commands were instantly executed. ‘ And this cruelty,’ says the 
Arabian chronicler, ‘ lost him the favor of Allah; for from that time, 
success deserted his standard.’ 

Abderahman had indeed been hailed with joy on his landing in 
Spain. The old people hoped to find tranquillity under the sway of 
one supreme chieftain, descended from their ancient caliphs ; the 
young men were rejoiced to have a youthful warrior to lead them on 
to victories ; and the populace, charmed with his freshness and manly 
beauty, his majestic yet gracious and affable demeanor, shouted : 
‘ Long live Abderahman ben Moavia Meramamolin of Spain!’ 

In a few days, the youthful sovereign saw himself at the head of 
more than twenty thousand men, from the neighborhood of Elvira, 
Almeria, Malaga, Xeres,and Sidonia. Fair Seville threw open its 
gates at his approach, and celebrated his arrival with public rejoic- 
ings. He continued his march into the country, vanquished one of 
the sons of Yusuf before the gates of Cordova, and obliged him to 
take refuge within its walls, where he held him in close siege. 
Hearing, however, of the approach of Yusuf, the father, with a power- 
ful army, he divided his forces, and leaving ten thousand men to 
press the siege, he hastened with the other ten to meet the coming 
foe. 

Yusuf had indeed mustered a formidable force, from the east and 
south of Spain, and accompanied by his veteran general, Samael, 
came with confident boasting to drive this intruder from the land. 
His confidence increased on beholding the small army of Abderah- 
man. Turning to Samael, he repeated, with a scornful sneer, a verse 
from an Arabian poetess, which says : 

‘How hard is our lot! Wecome, a thirsty multitude, and lo! but 
this cup of water to share among us!’ 
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There was indeed a fearful odds. On the one side were two vete- 
ran generals, grown gray in victory, with a mighty host of warriors, 
seasoned in the wars of Spain. On the other side was a mere youth, 
scarce attained to manhood, with a hasty levy of half-disciplined 
troops ; but the youth was a prince, flushed with hope, and aspiring 
after fame and empire; and surrounded by a devoted band of war- 
riors from Africa, whose example infused desperate zeal into the 
little army. 

The encounter took place at day-break. The impetuous valor of 
the Zenetes carried every thing before it. The cavalry of Yusuf was 
broken, and driven back upon the infantry, and before noon the 
whole host was put to headlong flight. Yusuf and Samael were borne 
along in the torrent of the fugitive es, raging and storming, and making 
ineffectual efforts to rally them. They were separated widely in 
the confusion of the flight, one taking refuge in the Algarves, the 
other in the kingdom of Murcia. They afterward rallied, réunited 
their forces, and made another desperate stand near to Almunecar. 
The battle was obstinate and bloody, but they were again defeated, 
and driven, with a handful of followers, to take refuge in the rugged 
mountains adjacent to Elvira. 

The spirit of the veteran Samael gave way before these fearful 
reverses. ‘In vain, O Yusuf!’ said he, ‘do we contend with the 
prosperous star of this youthful conqueror : the will of Allah be done ! 
Let us submit to our fate, and sue for favorable terms, while we have 
yet the means of capitulation,’ 

It was a hard trial for the proud spirit of Yusuf, that had once 
aspired to uncontrolled sway; but he was compelled to capitulate. 
Abderahman was as generous as brave. He granted the two gray- 
headed generals the most honorable conditions, and even took the 
veteran Samael into favor, employing him, as a mark of confidence, 
to visit the eastern provinces of Spain, and restore them to tran- 
quillity. Yusuf, having delivered up Elvira and Granada, and com- 
plied with other articles of his capitulation, was permitted to retire 
to Murcia, and rejoin his son Muhamad. A general amnesty to all 
chiefs and soldiers who should yield up their strong holds, and lay 
down their arms, completed the triumph of Abderahman, and brought 
all hearts into obedience. Thus terminated this severe struggle for 
the domination of Spain; and thus the illustrious family of Omeya, 
after having been cast down and almost exterminated in the East, 
took new root, and sprang forth prosperously in the West. 

Wherever Abderahman appeared, he was received with rapturous 
acclamations. As he rode through the cities, the populace rent the 
air with shouts of joy ; the stately palaces were crowded with spec- 
tators, eager to gain a sight of lis graceful form, and beaming coun- 
tenance ; ‘and when they beheld the mingled majesty and benignity 
of their new monarch, and the sweetness ‘and gentleness of his whole 
conduct, they extolled him as something more than mortal; as a 
beneficent genius, sent for the happiness of Spain. 

In the “interval of peace which now succeeded, Abderahman 
occupied himself in promoting the useful and elegant arts, and in 
introducing i into Spain the refinements of the East. Considering the 


building and ornamenting of cities as among the noblest employments 
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of the tranquil hours of princes, he bestowed great pains upon beau- 
tifying the city of Cordova, and its environs. He re-constructed 
banks and dykes, to keep the Guadalquiver from overflowing its 
borders, and on the vast terraces thus formed, he planted delightful 
gardens. In the midst of these, he erected a lofty tower, command- 
ing a view of the vast and fruitful valley, enlivened by the windings 
of the river. In this tower would he pass hours of meditation, gazing 
on the soft and varied landscape, and inhaling the bland and balmy 
airs of that delightful region. At such times, his thoughts would 
recur to the past, and the misfortunes of his youth; the massacre of 
his family would rise to view, mingled with tender recollections of 
his native country, from which he was exiled. In these melascholy 
musings, he would sit with his eyes fixed upon a palm-tree which he 
had planted in the midst of his garden. It is said to have been the 
first ever planted in Spain, and to have been the parent stock of all 
the palm-trees which grace the southern provinces of the peninsula. 
The heart of Abderahman yearned toward this tree; it was the 
offspring of his native country, and like him, an exile. In one of his 
moods of tenderness, he composed verses upon it, which have since 
become famous throughout the world. The following is a rude but 
literal translation : 

‘Beauteous Palm! thou also wert hither brought a stranger; but 
thy roots have found a kindly soil, thy head is lifted to the skies, and 
the sweet airs of Algarve fondle and kiss thy branches. 

‘ Thou hast known, like me, the storms of adverse fortune. Bitter 
tears wouldst thou shed, couldst thou feel my woes. Repeated 
griefs have overwhelmed me. With early tears 1 bedewed the 
palms on the banks of the Euphrates; but neither tree nor river 
heeded my sorrows, when driven by cruel fate, and the ferocious 
Aboul Abbas, from the scenes of my childhood, and the sweet objects 
of my affection. 

‘To thee no remembrance remains of my beloved country; I, 
unhappy! can never recall it without tears !’ 

The generosity of Abderabman to his vanquished foes was des- 
tined to be abused. The veteran Yusuf, in visiting certain of the 
cities which he had surrenc ered, found himself surrounded by zealous 
partisans, ready to peril life in his service. The love of command 
revived in his bosom, and he repented the facility with which he had 
suffered himself to be persuaded tosubmission. Flushed with new 
hopes of success, he caused arms to be secretly collected, and 


deposited in various villages, most zealous in their professions of 


devotion, and raising a co..siderable body of troops, seized upon the 
castle of Almodovar. The rash rebellion was short-lived. At the 
first appearance of an army sent by Abderahman, and commanded 
by Abdelmelee, governor of Seville, the villages which had so 
recently professed loyalty to Yusuf, hastened to declare their attach- 
ment to the monarch, and to give up the concealed arms. Almodovar 
was soon retaken, and Yusuf, driven to the environs of Lorea, was 
surrounded by the cavalry of Abdelmelee. The veteran endeavored 
to cut a passage through the enemy, but after fighting with despe- 
rate fury, and with a force of arm incredible in one of his age, he 
fell beneath blows from weapons of all kinds, so that after the battle 
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his body could scarcely be recognized, so numerous were the wounds. 
His head was cut off and sent to Cordova, where it was placed in an 
iron cage, over the gate of the city. 

The old lion was dead, but his whelps survived. Yusuf had left 
three sons, who inherited his warlike spirit, and were eager to, 
revenge his death. Collecting a number of the scattered adherents 
of their house, they surprised and seized upon Toledo, during the 
absence ef Temam, its Wali or commander. In this old warrior eity, 
built upon a rock, and almost surrounded by the Tagus, they set up 
a kind of robber hold, scouring the surrounding country, levying 
tribute, seizing upon horses, and compelling the peasantry to: join. 
their standard. Every day cavalcadas of horses and mules, laden 
with spoil, with flocks of sheep, and droves of cattle, came pouring 
over the bridges on either side of the city, and thronging inat the 
gates, the plunder of the surrounding country. Those of the inhabit- 
ants who were still loyal to Abderahman, dared not lift up: their 
voices, for men of the sword bore sway. ‘At length one day, when 
the sons of Yusuf, with their choicest troops, were out on a maraud, 
the watchmen on the towers gave the alarm. A troop of seattered 
horsemen were spurring w ildly toward the gates. The banners of 
the sons of Yusuf were descried. ‘Two of them spurred into the 
city, followed by a handful of warriors, covered with confusion and 
dismay. They had been encountered and defeated by the Wali 
Temam, and one of the brothers had been slain. 

The gates were secured in all haste, and the walls were scarcely 
manned, when Temam appeared before them with his troops, and 
summoned the city to surrender. A great internal commotion ensued 
between the loyalists and the insurgents; the latter, however, had 
weapons in their hands, and prev ailed ; and for several days, trusting 
to the strength of their rock-built fortress, they set the Wali at 
defiance. At length some of the loyal inhabitants of Toledo, who 
knew all its secret and subterraneous passages, some of which, if 
chroniclers may be believed, have existed since the days of Hercules, 
if not of Tubal Cain, introduced Temam, and a chosen band of his 
warriors, into the very centre of the city, where they suddenly 
appeared as if by magic. A panic seized upon the insurgents. Some 
sought safety in submission, some in concealment, some in flight. 
Casim, one of the sons of Yusuf, escaped in disguise ; the youngest, 
unharmed, was taken, and was sent captive to the king, accompanied 
by the head of his brother, who bad been slain in battle. 

When Abderahman beheld the youth laden with chains, he 
remembered his own sufferings in his early days, and had compassion 
on him; but, to prevent him ‘from doing further mischief, he impri- 
soned him i in a tower of the wall of Cordova. 

In the mean time, Casim, who had escaped, managed to raise 
another band of warriors. Spain, in all ages a guerilla country, prone 
to partisan warfare, and petty maraud, was at that time infested by 
bands of licentious troops, who had sprung up in the civil contests ; 
their only object pillage, their only dependance the sword, and ready 
to flock to any new and desperate standard, that promised the greatest 
license. With a ruffian force thus levied, Casim scoured the 
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country, wake Sidonia by st storm, nauk senptiied Seville while in astate 
of unsuspecting security. 

Abderahman put himself at the head of his faithful Zenetes, and 
took the field in person. By the rapidity of his movements, the rebels 
were defeated, Sidonia and Seville speedily retaken, and Casim was 
made prisoner. The generosity of Abderahman was again exhibited 
toward this unfortunate son of Yusuf. He spared his life, and sent 
him to be confined in atower at Toledo. 

The veteran Samael had taken no part in these insurrections, but 
had attended faithfully to the affairs intrusted to him by Abderahman. 
The death of his old friend and colleague, Yusuf, however, and the 
subsequent disasters of his family, filled him with despondency. 
Fearing the inconstancy of fortune, and the dangers incident to public 
employ, he entreated the king to be permitted to retire to his house 
in Seguenza, and indulge a privacy and repose suited to his advanced 
age. His prayer was granted. ‘The veteran laid by his arms, bat- 
tered in athousand conflicts; hung his sword and lance against the 
wall, and surrounded by a few friends, gave himself up apparently to 
the sweets of quiet and unambitious leisure. 

Who can count, however, upon the tranquil content of a heart 
nurtured amid the storms of war and ambition! Under the ashes 
of this outward humility, were glowing the coals of faction. In his 
seemingly philosophical retirement, Samael was concerting with his 
friends new treason against Abderahman. His plot was discov ered ; 
his house was suddenly surrounded by troops ; and he was convey od 
to a tower at Toledo, where, in the course of a few months, he died 
in captivity. 

The magnanimity of Abderahman was again put to the proof, by 
a new insurrection at Toledo. Hixem ben Adra,a relation of Yusuf, 
seized upon the Alcazar, or citadel, slew several of the royal adhe- 
rents of the king, liberated Casim from his tower, and, summoning 
all the banditti of the country, soon mustered a force a ten thou- 
sand men. Abderahman was quickly before the walls of Toledo, 
with the troops of Cordova, and his devoted Zenetes. The rebels 
were brought to terms, and surrendered the city, on promise of 
general pardon, which was extended even to Hixem and Casim. 
When the chieftain saw Hixem and his principal confederates in the 
power of Abderahman, they advised him to put them all to death. 
‘A promise given to traitors and rebels,’ said they, ‘is not binding, 
when it is to the interest of the state that it should be broken.’ 

‘No! ve Abderahman, ‘if the safety of my throne were at 
stake, I would not break my word.’ So saying, he confirmed the 
amnesty, and granted Hixem ben Adra a worthless life, to be 
employed i in farther treason. 

Scarcely had Abderahman returned from this expedition, when a 
powerful army, sent by the caliph, landed from Africa on the coast of 
a Algarves. The commander, Aly ben Mogueth, Emir of Cair- 

an, elevated a rich banner which he had received from the hands of 
ha caliph. Wherever he went, he ordered the caliph of the East 
to be proclaimed by sound of trumpet, denouncmg Abderahman as 
a usurper, the vagrant member of a family proscribed and execrated, 
in all the mosques of the East. 
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Due of the first to join his stenien was Sinem ben Adra, so 
recently pardoned by Abderahman. He seized upon the citadel of 
Toledo, and repairing to the camp of Aly, offered to deliver the city 
into his hands. 

Abderahman, as bold in war as he was gentle in peace, took the 
field with his wonted np “Ng ; overthrew his enemies, with great 
slaughter, drove some to the sea-coast to regain their ships, and 
others to the mountains. The ‘oie of Aly was found on the field of 
battle. Abderahman caused the head to be struck off, and conveyed 
to Cairvan, where it was aflixed at night to a column in the public 
square, with this inscription: ‘ Thus “Abderahman, the descendant 
ot the Omeyas, punishes the rash and arrogant.’ 

Hixem ben Adra escaped from the field of battle, and excited 
farther troubles, but was eventually captured by Abdelmelee, who 
ordered his head to be struck off on the spot, lest he should again be 
spared, through the wonted clemency of Abdarahman. 

Notwithstanding these signal triumphs, the reign of Abderahman 
was disturbed by farther insurrections, and by another descent from 
Africa, but he was victorious over them all; striking the roots of his 
power deeper and deeper into the land. Under his sway, the govern- 
ment of Spain became more regular and consolidated, and acquired 
an independence of the empire of the East. The caliph continued 
to be considered as first pontiff and chief of the religion, but he 
ceased to have any temporal power over Spain. 

Having again an interval of peace, Abderahman devoted himself 
to the education of his children. Suleiman, the eldest, he appointed 
Wali, or governor, of Toledo; Abdallah, the second, was intrusted 
with the command of Merida; but the third son, Hixem, was the 
delight of his heart, the son of Howara, his favorite sultana, whom 
he loved throughout life with the utmost tenderness. With this 
youth, who was full of promise, he relaxed from the fatigues of 
government; joining in his youthful sports amidst the delightful gar- 
dens of Cordova, and teac hing him the gentle art of falconry, of 
which the king was so fond, that he receiv ed the name of the Falcon 
of Coraixi. 

While Abderahman was thus indulging in the gentle propensities 
of his nature, mischief was secretly at work. Muhamad, the youngest 
son of Yusuf, had been for many years a prisoner in the tower of 
Cordova. Being passive and resigned, his keepers relaxed their vigi- 
lance, and brought him forth from his dungeon. He went groping 
about, however, in broad day-light, as if still in the darkness of his 
tower. His guards watched him nar rowly, lest this should be a decep- 
tion, but were at length convinced that the long absence of light had 

‘endered him blind. They now permitted him to descend frequently 
se the lower chambers of the tower, and to sleep there occasionally, 
during the heats of summer. They even allowed him to grope his 
way to the cistern, in quest of water for his ablutions. 

A year passed i in this way, without any thing to excite suspicion. 
During all this time, however, the blindness of Muhamad was entirely 
a deception ; and he was concerting a plan of escape, through the 
aid of some friends of his father, ~ who found means to visit him 
occasionally. One sultry evening in midsummer, the guards had 
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gone to bathe in the Guadalquiver, ening Biubesond alone, in the 
lower chambers of the tower. No sooner were they out of sight and 
hearing, than he hastened to a window of the stair-case, leading down 
to the cistern, lowered himself as far as his arms would reach, and 
dropped without injury to the ground. Plunging into the Guadal- 
quiver, he swam across to a thick grove on the opposite side, where 
his friciude were waiting to receive him. Here, mounting a horse 
which they had provide - for an event of the kind, he fled across the 
country, by solitary roads, and made good his escape to the mountains 
of Jaen. 

The guardians of the tower dreaded for some time to make known 
his flight to Abderahman. When at length it was told to him, he ex- 
claimed: ‘ All is the work of eternal wisdom ; it is intended to teach 
us that we cannot benefit the wicked, without injuring the good. 
The flight of that blind man will cause much trouble and bloodshed.’ 

His predictions were verified. Muhamad reared the standard of 
rebellion on the mountains ; the seditious and discontented of all kinds 
hastened to join it, together with soldiers of fortune, or rather wan- 
dering banditti, and he had soon six thousand men, well armed, hardy 
in habits, and desperate in character. His brother Casim, also, réap- 
peared about the same time, in the mountains of Ronda, at the head 
of a daring band, that laid all the neighboring valleys under contri- 
bution. 

Abderahman summoned his alcaydes from their various military 
posts, to assist in driving the rebels from their mountain fastnesses 
into the plains. It was a dangerous and protracted toil, for the moun- 
tains were frightfully wild and rugged. He entered them with a 
powerful host, ‘driving the rebels from height to height, and valley to 

valley, and harassing them by a galling fire from thousands of cross- 
bows. At length, a decisive battle took place near the river Gua- 
dalemar. The rebels were signally defeated ; four thousand fell in 
action, many were drowned in the river, and Muhesund. with a few 
horsemen, escaped to the mountains of the Algarves. Here he was 
hunted by the alcaydes from one a retreat to another ; his few 
followers grew tired of sharing the disastrous fortunes of a fated 
man ; one by one deserted him, a he himself deserted the remainder, 
fearing they might give him up, to purchase their own pardon. 

Lonely and Henei sed, he plunged into the depths of the forests, or 
lurked in dens and caverns, like a famished wolf, often casting back 
his thoughts with regret to the time of his captivity in the gloomy 
tower of Cordova. Hunger at length drove him to Alarcon, at the 
risk of being discovered. Famine and misery, however, had so 
wasted and changed him, that he was not recognized. He remained 
nearly a year in Alarcon, unnoticed and unknown, yet constantly tor- 
menting himself with the dread of discovery, and with groundless 
fears of the vengeance of Abderahman. Death at length put an end 
to his wretchedness. 

A milder fate attended his brother Casim. Being defeated in the 
mountains of Murcia, he was conducted in chains to Cordova. On 
coming into the presence of Abderahman, his once fierce and haughty 
spirit, broken by distress, gave way; he threw himself on the earth, 
kissed the dust beneath the feet of the king, and implored his cle- 
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mency. The benignant heart of Abderahman was filled with melan- 
choly, rather than exultation, at beholding this wreck of the once 
haughty family of Yusuf a suppliant at his feet, and suing for mere 
existence. He thought upon the mutability of fortune, and felt how 
insecure are all her favors. He raised the unhappy Casim from the 
earth, ordered his irons to be taken off, and, not content with mere 
forgiveness, treated him with honor, and gave him possessions in 
Seville, where he might live in state conformable to the ancient 
dignity of his family. Won by this great and persevering magna- 
nimity, Casim ever after remained one of the most devoted of his 
subjects. 

All the enemies of Abderahman were at length subdued; he 
reigned undisputed sovereign of the Moslems of Spain; and so be- 
nign was his government, that every one blessed the revival of the 
illustrious line of Omeya. He was at all times accessible to the 
humblest of his subjects; the poor man ever found in him a friend, 
and the oppressed a protector. He improved the administration of 
justice ; established schools for public instruction ; encouraged poets 
and men of letters, and cultivated the sciences. He built mosques 
in every city that he visited ; inculcated religion by example as well 
as by precept; and celebrated all the festivals prescribed by the 
Koran, with the utmost magnificence. 

As a monument of gratitude to God for the prosperity with which 
he had been favored, he undertook to erect a mosque in his favorite 
city of Cordova, that should rival in splendor the great mosque of 
Damascus, and excel the one recently erected in Bagdad by the 
Abassides, the supplanters of his family. 

It is said that he himself furnished the plan for this famous edifice, 
and even worked on it, with his own hands, one hour in each day, to tes- 
tify his zeal and humility in the service of God, and to animate his 
workmen. He did not live to see it completed, but it was finished 
according to his plans by his son Hixem. When finished, it surpassed 
the most splendid mosques of the east. It was six hundred feet in 
length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth. Within were twenty- 
eight aisles, crossed by nineteen, supported by a thousand and ninety- 
three columns of marble. There were nineteen portals, covered with 
plates of bronze, of rare workmanship. The principal portal was 
covered with plates of gold. On the summit of the grand cupola, 
were three gilt balls, surmounted by a golden pomegranate. At 
night, the mosque was illuminated with four thousand seven hundred 
lamps, and great sums were expended in amber and aloes, which were 
burnt as perfumes. The mosque remains to this day, shorn of its 
ancient splendor, yet still one of the grandest Moslem monuments in 
Spain. 

Finding himself advancing in years, Abderahman assembled in his 
capital of Cordova the principal governors and commanders of his 
kingdom, and in presence of them all, with great solemnity, nomi- 
nated his son Hixem as the successor to the throne. All present 
made an oath of fealty to Abderahman during his life, and to Hixem 
after his death. The prince was younger than his brothers, Solei- 
man and Abdallah; but he was the son of Howara, the tenderly 
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beloved sultana of hitiaaitinaiede and her iinsanis it is said, gained 
him this preference. 

Within a few months afterward, Abderahman fell grievously sick 
at Merida. Finding his end approaching, he summoned Hixem to 
his bed-side : ‘ My son,’ said he, ‘the angel of death is hovering over 
me ; treasure up, therefore, in thy heart ‘thie dying counsel, which I 
give through the great love 1 bear thee. Remember that all empire 
is from God, who gives and takes it away, according to his pleasure. 
Since God, through his divine goodness, has given us regal power and 
authority, let us do his holy will, which is nothing else than to do good 
to all men, and especially to those committed to our protection. Render 
equal justice, my son, to the rich and the poor, and never suffer injus- 
tice to be done within thy dominion, for it is the road to perdition. 
Be merciful and benignant to those dependent upon thee. Confide 
the government of thy cities and prov inces to men of worth and ex- 
perience ; punish without compassion those ministers who oppress 
thy people with exorbitant exactions. Pay thy troops punctually ; 
teach them to feel a certainty in thy promises ; command them with 
gentleness but firmness, and make them in truth the defenders of the 
state, not its destroyers. Cultivate unceasingly the affections of thy 
people, for in their good will consists the security of the state, in their 
distrust its peril, in their hatred its certain ruin. Protect the hus- 
bandmen who cultivate the earth, and yield us necessary sustenance ; 


never permit their fields, and groves, and gardens to be disturbed. 


In a word, act in such wise that thy people may bless thee, and may 
enjoy, under the shadow of thy wing, a secure and tranquil life. In 
this consists good government; if thou dost practice it, thou wilt be 
happy among thy people, and renowned throughout the world.’ 
Having giver this excellent counsel, the good king Abderahman 
blessed his son Hixem, and shortly after died; being but in the six- 
tieth year of his age. He was interred with great pomp; but the 
highest honors that distinguished his funeral, were the tears of real 
sorrow shed upon his grave. He left behind him a name for valor, 
justice, and magnanimity, and forever famous as being the founder of 
the glorious line of the Ommiades in Spain. 


BENEFIT OF A DOUBT. 


I. 


Goop out of evil may be wrought: 
Who never doubted, never thought ; 
The battle brightens, but the truce 
Rusts out the blade, ‘for want of use. 


Il, 
Who thinks as others, and agrees 

With all, finds nought, and little sees ; 
Did all accord, then all might stand 
Stock-still, and darkness drown the land. 


Ill. 


Co.umsvs differed, but he found 

The prize his mighty mission crowned, 
And a NEW wWoORLp rose to unfold 

The rooted errors of the old ! 
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: A Trisure ro rae Memory or Firzavuan Smita. By the Author of ‘Thoughts on & oe ot 
. New Order of Missionaries,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 290. New-York: Published ot Gee 
; for the Author: Wirey anp Putnam. 





FirzsucuH Sirus, the implied subject of the above-named volume, was a son of 
Gerrit Smirn, Fsq., of Madison county, in this state; a gentleman distinguished for his 
liberality, and for the consp cuous interest he has taken in certain public movements of 
the day. The deceased, who departed this life at the early age of eleven years, was * 
evidently a boy of clever parts, remarkable for his agreeable person, and sweetness J: 
of disposition, as well as for great moral and religious propriety of deportment ; a pro- 
priety which appears to have been the result of careful paternal training. Leaving the ‘f 
home of his childhood desolate, he was early translated to a better habitation; to the eae 
arms of a heavenly parent, in whose house are many mansions: 









‘ There, mid day-beams round him playing, ty 
He his Faruer’s face shall see, f 
And shall hear him gently saying, x 


* Little children, come to me!’’ 




























With this brief allusion to the ostensible subject of the volume before us, we pass to a 
consideration of the work itself We had scarcely perused a score of its pages, before we 
were enabled to form a correct conjecture as to its character; for it is as easy to see 
one’s way through a flat book, as it is in travelling to discern a flat country in the 
onward distance. The volume, instead of being a tribute to the memory of Frrzavexn 
Ssuru, is forthe most part a heterogenous compound of inflated small-talk, upon some- 
thing more than three hundred irrelevant topics, or ramifications of themes, which are 
partly designated by a syllabus at the head of each chapter, something after the manner 
of Crasse, in the ‘ Rejected Addresses ;’ as, ‘Hobbs binds his son John a’prentice in 
London — and why; interior of a theatre-pit described ; check-takers insolent — and 
; why,’ etc. The writer proceeds with an uninterrupted series of aimless digressions, 
until he arrives at the two hundred and fiftieth page, where we find him felicitating 
himself upon ‘ having now obtained the ear of the reader,’ (apparently unmindful that 
he had already exchanged fwo ears, of unusual length, for the one he had gained,) 
for which reason he takes occasion to ‘dwell still farther’ upon his stores of diminu- 
tive and desultory scraps. 

Throughout the whole book, incontrovertible facts, not above the clear comprehension 
of a boy of twelve years, are ‘fortified’ by nebulous disquisitions — crude, diluted, and 
incoherent — pleasantly denominated ‘arguments,’ or, to use a favorite term of the writer, 
‘positions under notice;’ and in this way the author goes on, chapter after chapter, 
bristling with stale truisms, and prurient with elaborately-defended but trite ideas. He 
does not seem to affix any very precise meaning to much of the language he employs ; 
yet in the ‘ weak, was, everlasting flood’ of words which he pours out, there will be 
fonnd some one or two pets, that are constantly recurring, until other windy favorites 
take their places, which are only relinquished when, even in the writer's estimation, 
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they must be deemed thread-bare. 'The forcibly-critical remark of Hoop’s boatswain, 


that ‘where there is a heavy ground-swell of words, there can be no great depth of 


ideas,’ is fully verified in this 


as 


umbitions volume. The simplest thought is mounted 
high upon stilts. Even if pilfered, as is frequently the case, from other writers, our 
author dresses up the borrowed idea in characteristic language, and having made it ridicu- 
lous, it readily passes as original. An example or two may serve to ‘sustain the position 
under notice.’ ‘No parent has a right to send out into the world a spider, whose filthy 
work it shall be to suck poison from what it sees around!’ ‘There isa mawkish pity- 
ing of the poor, which passes current on the Bourse of a spurious philanthrophy! 
‘Earth teemed with a perennial and golden spontaneity!— and so thornless were the 
flowers, and so tareless the grain, that even the Almighty affirmed that it was very good.’ 


‘The twig must be swayed aright, if we would hope for a comely and fruit-producing 


A css Aika ith aii ie elon a tabs Abinaens Dhesia: ¥ Ci aeaniatadrte et Fad 


tree!’ This intense embellishment of the commonest thought, always a mark of invin- 
cible mediocrity, is a distinctive characteristic of our author’s style, if that can be called 


2 Abana 


style, which is no style at all. Had he found occasion to use the time-worn term, ‘ look- 3 
° - ‘ ; 5 ’ . _— er nm a 
ing two ways for Sunday,’ he would doubtless have written, ‘vigilantly scrutinizing, in : 


=) 


duple directions, for the holy Christian Sabbaih.’ A fault not less apparent, is a certain 
weakness and mawkishness of sentiment, whenever it is deemed appropriate to affect 
it. An author who makes an attempt at adisplay of fine feelings, always betrays himself. 
Numerous examples, passim, from the volume before us, might be cited, ‘in illustration 
of the correctness of our position.’ The affectation alluded to is not suppressed even at 
the bed-side of the dying boy; for here, we are told, ‘ there was, to his view, a tangibility, 
a substantiality, a spiritual corporeity, so to speak, in those things to which he was 


Ke i Whalatltiie) doth amare ita 


going!’ Where ‘the writer under notice’ gives us real sentiment, there is such a 
desire to parade it — so much of what the French call gauche 





that it entirely 
loses its effect. ‘It isa sort of sulphate of meanness,’ says he, in one of his tumid 
sentences, to coin or give currency to any thing prejudicial to another, unless some 
public good may be derived from it.’ This precise ‘good’ must constitute our apo- 
logy for cutting down a gnat with a broad-sword. The book we have discussed is 
bad, beyond all kindred speeimens of mental debility on stilts we remember ever to 
have encountered. Moreover, it is not, it should seem, the first publication from the 
game source, (a source, let us add, entirely unknown tous,) and the writer even threatens 
to inflict yet another volume uponan unoffending public. Oral examples, in this kind, it is 


true, are often ‘heard at conventicle,’ from some prosy divine, who makes no ass: rtion 


Pe athe atse es A eel as 


that he is not prepared to prove on the spot; who compares till he perplexes, and illus- 


thai xe cawrds Wada il 


trates till he confounds; and in such case, the courteous hearer has no alternative but 
to possess his soul in patience, until the speaker preaches the last dog out of the aisles. 
But a reader is differently situated; and we esteem it the duty of an honest critic to 





guard the public against fights of immdrtal dulness, when appearing in a book the sub- : 
ject and pretension of which may give it temporary currency; and to caution young é 
writers against a style of literary composition, which, while it has no one attribute to F 
recommend it,is at war alike with simplicity, clearness, beauty, and common sense. : 
rt 

Cs 

Tue Greex Reaper. By Freperick Jacoss. A new Edition, with English Notes. i 
By Cuarces Anruon, LL. D. pp. 179. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. A 
Tuis is an excellent elementary Greek work, as much superior to the ‘Collectanea i 
Minora,’ for the learner, as that was, when first introduced, to the old elementary Greek ; 


treatises. Indeed, this little volume seems to make the road to Greek literature so smooth 
and easy, that the ‘rusty’ scholar is almost tempted to revive his knowledge, through 
these new paths, of the delightful treasures of that elegant language. Classical literature 
of all kinds is greatly indebted to Professor ANrnon for his numerous and valuable 
treatises; and we say most heartily, to both author and publishers of this noble 
series of classical works, macte rirtute. 
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GENERAL History or CrvicizaTion IN Evropre, From THE FALL oF THE ROMAN 
Empire TO THE Frencw Revotution. Transiated from the French of M. Guizor. 
New-York: D. AppLeETON AND COMPANY. 


We have here a good translation of M. Gurzor’s great work on civilization. It should 
be carefully perused by every one who desires to obtain a calm, profound, and philo- 
sophical view of the origin, progress, and various forms, of human civilization, and a 
correct history of the developmentof the human mind. The author has surveyed, with 
an ebservant eye, the long track of history, and generalizing facts and events in his 
reflective and philosophical mind, he poiats out clearly how some bear upon others, 
and arrives at his abstract principles and profound conclusions, with a power and elo- 
quence which have seldom been equalled. His sagacious and penetrating intellect 
grasps at once the peculiar principle that prevailed in the civilization of the various races 
and nations of mankind; perceives clearly the chain of events which modified that 
principle; and forcibly points out the causes that extinguished it, or gave life toa new 
one. How delightful to a mind thoroughly acquainted with the history of his race, to 
contemplate the abstract principles that have made their destiny; and, looking upon the 
theatre of the world where vastly interesting events are rapidly occurring, displaying 
every variety of human passion and character, to be able to trace them to the first moving 
cause; the principle that set the elements in motion; the mind, as it were, that conceived, 
directed, and governed the great human drama! Our author considers the leading and pe- 
culiar principle of modern civilization to be individualism, the energy of personal exist- 
ence ; and that the development of the individual man, of his mind, and faculties, is the re- 
sult of the modern social system. It was the offspring of German society, a gift from the 
officina gentium, that is destined to make ample amends for the overthrow of the mere 
municipal and unprogressive civilization of Rome, which related to forms and physical 
existences, rather than to ideas and feelings, by establishing a principle that gives im- 
pulse to the individual, and provides for the illimitable improvement of the condition of 
man. 


ANSWERS TO THE Questions, Wuar Constitvtes Currency? WHuat ARE THE 
Causes or UNSTEADINEsS OF THE CurrENcyY? AND WuarT is THE Remepy? By 
H.C. Carey. Philadelphia: Lea anp Brancuarp. 

Tuee is no question, at the present moment, that agitates this community so much 
as thatof the currency. The existing derangement, from whatever cause it may have 
arisen, is spreading desolation over our whole country; and unless some remedy or 
relief can be found very soon, will result iu the destruction of our industry, commerce, 
prosperity, and wealth. It behooves every true patriot to cast aside the bitter recrimi- 
nations and bickerings of partizan spirit, with which one party seeks to throw the blame 
of public calamities upon the other, and advance at once to a calm and candid con- 
sideration of the best remedies for the acknowledged and far-reaching evils. The 
pamphlet before us, written by Mr. Carzy, of Philadelphia, the author of several able 
treatises upon various branches of political economy, enters into the discussion of this 
important subject with a proper spirit, and exhibits no ordinary degree of talent, research, 
and information. The author first inquires, ‘ What constitutes Currency?’ which he 
defines to be, gold or silver coin, or bullion; and engagements of individuals or associa- 
tions, to deliver, on demand, certain quantities of money; the latter consisting of circu- 
lating notes, or credits, commonly called deposits, transferable by means of checks or 
drafts. Left to its natural course, undisturbed, currency is capital seeking investment ; 
but when, by an exercise of the will of the owners, arising from panic, fear of war, or 
doubt of any kind, it is hoarded ina strong box, or withdrawn from its province of facili- 
tating the exchanges of property, it ceases to be current, and to act as currency; and the 
exchangeable value of property depreciates in consequence of its losing its appropriate 

character. 





Our author then proceeds to discuss the question of the causes of the unsteadiness of 
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the currency. A portion of this currency, in all countries, consists of deposits, unpro- 
ductive to their owners; and the power of affecting the currency, and of increasing or 
diminishing prices, ‘exists in precisely the ratio which this unemployed capital bears to 
the whole currency.’ The greatest amount of unemployed capital is to be found in 
France, where the currency is exposed to great fluctuations. Mr. Carry reviews the 
currency of France, England, Scotland, our Southern, Middle, and New-England 
States ; and shows, that where the people are most free to select for themselves their 
own medium of exchange, the currency will most nearly approach the amount actually 
needed for the daily business of life, and will consequently be least liable to expansion or 
contraction. He demonstrates, and as it seems to us, conclusively, that the unsteadi- 
ness of the currency is by no means the result, as some suppose, of the adoption of the 
credit system, or the substitution of checks, drafts, and circulating notes, for gold and 
silver; for prices are now much more uniform, throughout the world, than they were 
fifty, one hundred, or five hundred years ago. The price of grain in the fifteenth cen- 
tury fluctuated in a single year from four shillings to four pounds, and there was then 
nothing but gold and silver for currency. It is not, consequently, the extension of the 
credit system, that causes fluctuation of the currency ; but such a condition of things as 
leaves a large amount of capital unproductive, or not subject to daily appropriation and 
use. He finds thatin the New-England states this state of things does not exist, and hence 
their currency is more stable than any where else in the world. In France, as much 
capital is retained, in gold and silver, as would require the labor of one hundred and 
twenty-nine days to produce; whereas in New-England, the gold and silver retained 
would require only three days’ labor for its preduction. This isa most striking com- 
mentary upon the value of a well-regulated credit system. Indeed it is evident that a 
well-regu!ated credit system would furnish a currency, which, supplying a little gold and 
silver for domestic trade, and for paying off foreign balances, would give facilities for 
constant employment of capital, and thus render it impossible to cause any great fluc- 
tuation in prices, except such as real abundance or scarcity should naturally create. 

Weare then easily brought to see what is the remedy for the existing evils. Itis not 
in forcing the currency back to the basis of the dark ages, gold and silver only; it isnot 
in breaking down credits, and impairing confidence; it is not in accumulating capital 
in masses, fo lie idle and unemployed ; itis not in imposing legislative restraints, with a 
view to control the current of trade, or to increase and diminish the circulating medium ; 
but it is simply, by adopting a system substantially similar to that which lately existed in 
Rhode Island ; by abolishing restraints upon the employment of capital and credit ; by re- 
cognizing the right of men to associate together on such terms as they may agree upon 
among themselves ; and to trade with those who choose to trade with them, in such manner 
as they may deem best for their respective interests ; and to extend or limit their liability, 
provided they give perfect publicity to their arrangements and operations. The great 
fault of our banking system has been its character of monopoly; which, by throwing 
the power into certain legalized hands, of increasing or diminishing that portion of the 
currency which consists in credits, gives them an opportunity of expanding it, at one 
time, beyond the real wants of the public, and forees them at another, when disaster or 
panic occurs, to contract it below the actual necessities of the community. The 
monopoly of the exclusive privilege of creating this kind of currency operates upon this 
country, in fact, in the same way that an actual accumulation of gold and silver currency 
in the hands of a few, does upon France; inducing expansions and contractions at the 
will of the owners, whether influenced by caprice, panic, or other cause, and leading, 
consequently, to great fluctuations in the prices of all kinds of property. Abolish the 
monopoly, and this kind of currency would adapt itself to the actual wants of the public, 
to facilitate the exchanges of property, and would in practice furnish its own checks 
and balances, to prevent any serious fluctuations. Such dre, substantially, the views 
of this very sensible and intelligent writer; and we sincerely hope this little work will 
be extensively read, since it can scarcely fail to correct many of the essential errors 
which are prevalent on the subject of the currency. 
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Tse Toms or Wasuinaton. — We have been permitted to examine a very beautiful 
volume, from the press of Messrs. Carey anp Haart, Philadelphia, printed, as we infer, 
for private circulation, containing the correspondence relating to the marble sarcophagus 
sculptured by Mr. Joun Srautuers, of Philadelphia, and presented by him to the execu- 
tors of General Wasuinaron, two or three years since. A brief account of the deposi- 
ting of the remains of the Father of his Country in this enduring work of art, was 
given at the time in the public journals; but until the appearance of the volume before 
us, the interesting details of the removal had not been published ; they will therefore be 
mainly new to ourreaders. Leaving the original correspondence in relation to the sar- 
cophagus, we pass to the mansion at Mount Vernon, where, after much care and trouble, 
the ‘ponderous marble’ had arrived. An interesting description is given of the house 
and grounds, where, among other striking relics, are to be seen a primitive map, with 
marks in pencil by WASHINGTON, tracing the route which he traversed in Brappock’s 
disastrous and fatal campaign against the Indians; the key of the French Bastile; to- 
gether with rare plants, exotics, etc., originally presented to Wasuineton. After an 
account of the opening of the old vault, and a description of the new tomb, we find the 
following passage, depicting the appearance, and describing the removal, of the body: 
‘The coffin containing the remains of WasHineTon was in the extreme back part of the 
vault; and to remove the case containing the leaden receptacle, it was found necessary 
to put aside the coffins that were piled up between it and the door-way. After clearing 
a passage-way, the case, which was much decayed, (and near which was found a silver 
breast-plate, on which was engraved the date of his birth and death,) was stripped off, 
and the lead of the lid was discovered to have sunk very considerably from head to foot; 
so much so, as to forma curved line of from four to five inches in its whole length. This 
fractured part was turned over on the lower part o/ the lid, exposing to view a head and 
breast of large dimensions, which appeared, by the dim light of the candles, to have suf- 
fered but little from the effects of time. The eye-sockets were large and deep, and the 
breadth across the temples, together with the forehead, appeared of unusual size. There 
was no appearance of grave clothes. The chest was broad; the color was dark, and 
had the appearance of dried flesh and skin adhering closely to the bones. Wesaw no 
hair, nor was there any offensive odor from the body. - - A hand was laid upon the 
head, and instantly removed; the lead of the lid was restored to its place; the body, 
raised by six men, was carried and laid in the marble coffin, and the ponderous cover 
being put on, and set in cement, it was sealed from our sight on Saturday, the seventh 
day of October, 1837.’ Fine lithographic engravings of the exterior of the new tomb, 
and of the front and side views of the sarcophagus, with its beautiful sculpturing, illus- 
trate the letter-press descriptions. The volume closes, most appropriately, with Wasu- 
iuncTon’s Farewell Address, that invaluable legacy, which will be handed down to the 
remotest period of our history asa nation. We never can peruse this patriotic and 
truly characteristic document, without a renewed reverence for its author. With what 
a prophetic vision he surveyed the glorious future of the republic he had formed! 
anticipating, and guarding his countrymen against, the fury of party spirit, and the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism ; and urging them to watch over the interests of the 
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Union with jealous anxiety; to ‘discountenance whatever may suggest even a suspicion 
that it can in ony event be abandoned ; and indignantly to frown upon the first dawning 
0. every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest ;’ a country whose 
liberty was the result of joint councils and joint efforts ; of common dangers, sufferings, 
and successes. May these wise and good counsels, given in the fulness of an overflow- 
ing heart. which was ‘soon to be consigned to the mansions of rest,’ sink deep into the 
mind of every American! Napro.eon shook the world, and was the thunderer of the 
scene; but what was his far-reaching ambition, to the aspirations of WasninaTon ? 
What are his triumphs, now that he sleeps on his lonely isle, far amid the wastes of the 
sea, to the ardent patriotism and unobtrusive piety which filled the heart of WasaineTon 
with expansive benevolence, with all human charities, making him gentle to others, and 
severe only to himself? So long as the ‘blue summits of his native mountains shall 
rise toward heaven; so long as the river on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks 
he rests, shall flow onward toward the sea,’ so long shall the memory and teachings of 
WasuineTton be kept fresh in the hearts of his countrymen ! 


Epirors’ Drawer. — Several months have elapsed, since we found leisure to examine 
attentively the accumulations of our private drawer, wherein is deposited, we may add, 
in passing, nothing that is not deemed ‘ pleasant, and of good report,’ either as a whole, 
or in parts. Sometimes, however, objections exist, of an external nature, which delay, 
and not unfrequently altogether retard, the publication of articles otherwise wholly unex- 
ceptionable. We regret to say, that the length of very many anonymous communica- 
tions, of a high order of excellence, wholly precludes their insertion in our pages. 
Among these, we may include ‘ Arthur's Superstition,’ from the pen of a young and 
modest writer, who will hereafter, unless we greatly mistake the character of his mind, 
and the bent of his genius, make himself favorably known to the public. If those of 
our contemporaries whose scope is more ample, do not anticipate us, in securing the ser- 
vices of this young writer, we shall have the pleasure, when our filed articles are reduced 
in number, of making our readers familiar with bis literary promise. Some idea may 
be formed of the felicity of his pictures of nature, from the following admirable passage, 
describing the opening of summer, in the forests of the west : 


‘When spring-time came, I was in my old haunts on the cliffs; observing Nature,as she proceeded to 
dress up her fuir scenes for the gay season, and greeting the leaves aud flowers as they came laughing 
to their places. Ll watched the arrivals by every suit south wind. I thought [ recoguized many a 
constant pair of old birds, who had been to me like fellow-lodgers the previous summer; and I 
detected the loud, gay, carousal-soug of many a riotous new-comer. These were stirring times in 
the woods! The robin was already hard at work ou his mud foundations, while many of his neigh- 
bors were yet looking about, and bothering their heads among the inconvenient forks, or ‘ croiches.’ 
The sagacivus old wood-pecker was going around, visiting the hollow trees, peeping iuto the knot- 
holes; droppiag in to inspect the accommodations, and then putting his head out to consider the 
prospect; and ail the while, perhaps, not a word was said to a modest little blue-bird that stood by, 
and had been expecting totake the premises, IL observed, too, a pair of sweet little yellow-birds, 
that appeared like a young married couple, just setting up house-keeping. ‘They fixed upon a 
bough near me, and Isvon became interested in their little plans,and indeed felt quite melan- 
choly, as | beheld the troubles they encountered, occasionally, when for whole days they seemed 
10 be ata stand-still. At last, when their little honey-moon cottage was fairly finished, and softly 
lined, they both got into it, by way of trial; and wheu I saw their little heads and bright eyes just 


risiug over the top, I could not help thinking that they really had little hearts of flesh, that weve 
absoiutely beating in their downy bosoms.’ 


We know not when we have met with more life-like limning than this ; nor have we 
any fear that the reader will not agree with us, in our admiration of its picturesque beauty. 
Our young friend is not less happy in his delineations of feeling and passion. Take, for 
example, the subjoined sketch, a brief episode in the writer’s story, occurring soon after 
an affecting description of the death of his mother. It is a touching instance of the 
force of human sympathy, in the bosom of childhood : 


‘One Saturday afternoon, as I loitered in loneliness around my desolate home, my sorrows over- 
eame me. My heart was ready te break. Itswelled and overflowed, and gushes of grief over- 
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whelmed me. Atlength, l took my wey down tothe burying-ground, It was a little gore of meadow 
land, between two hills. On each side of it there was a brook; the two presently joined their 
waters, and flowed away to the westward, between the woody ridges. It was only the family bury- 
ing-place, but the green hillocks covered a plat about sixty feet square. ‘There was uo vestige of 
a fence around it; and no monument was there, except a broken piece of gray stone, at the head 
and footof each grave, and an old oak tree, of primeval growth, » hich marked the head of the grave 
of one of our pilgrim ancestors. Under that tree he had been laid down, and his children for several 
fruitful generations had been gathered like the leaves around him. Many sn afternoon had I been 
with my mother under that tree, when the pilgrim seemed to me to have been a contemporary of 
Abraham. Lhad looked on that grave while my mother told the traditions, and dwelt upon the 
Virtues, of that good old man. Often had I seeu her by histmother’s grave, and now there was his 
own by its side, and the grass was growing over both alike. I sat down, and gave myself up to 
grief. + + + There was a path through the woods on the opposite bill, and a little girl coming 
along that way, with a basket on her arm, stopped and looked at me. Presently she came down 
over the brook, aud stood by me. I took no notice of her; I wished her to go away ; but she 
remained stauding near, for some time; and at length she lifted up my hat-brim, and looked down 
into my face. She was a kind, affectionate-looking girl. She took a rose from her basket, and 
offered itto me}; and us I bent my face down, without regarding it, she placed it in my button-hole. 
She kneeied down on the grass, and taking all the flowers from her basket, evidently the gatherings 
of a whole morning, she selected the prettiest, aud offered them to me, by the handful. I took 
them, looked at them, and laid them down; and then she took them and stuck them in my hat- 
band, and my bosom, and every button-hole, until lL was decked as gaudily asa butterfly. It was 
impossibie not to feel the influence of her simple blandishments ; and by degrees she won me from 
sorrow. I smiled, and at length even laughed; and we played about on the green slope the whole 
afternoon. + + + Atlast, when it grew late, she took up her basket, and went over the brook, 
und away,as she came. The sun was just going down; bis slanting rays lingered on the gentie 
bluffs along the valley ; and the bright waters blushed beneath the glowing glances of the departing 
god of day. Little birds were flutter:ng about in the quiet sceve ; and a robin on the hill-side filled 
the air with liquid notes, and revelled in the gushing melody of his evening song. I arose witha 
freshness and vigor of feeling to which I had long beena stranger. I mounted the hill, and looking 
around on the landscape, | found it wearing the beauty of my happiest days. 1 leaped the stove- 
wall, and lurried home, once more a light-hearted boy; and from that afternoon I was almost as 
cheerful and joyous as ever,’ 


Our readers shal! hear more, in due time, from the author of ‘ Arthur’s Superstition ;’ 
and in the mean while, let us counsel him to accumulate these fresh and unpremeditated 
sketches of nature, and ‘ records of the affections.’ They wil! stand him in good stead, in 
better days. 

‘CanctyLe-1sm’ embodies a good deal of deserved satire, yet is mainly unjust to the 
intellectual staple of that extraordinary writer, Toomas Cartyte; and as ‘C. F.’ 
gives us no liberty to emend, he (or she? — for the hand-writing is a dainty piece of 
work,) will find his sts. at the desk of the publication office. The author of ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’ has many things that a plain reader would desire to see amended ; yet it may 
be questioned whether — such is now his Germanized intellect — any material change 
would not lose us much which we should be sorry to part with. We had just been 
reading a passage of his, upon Dr. Jounson, before taking up our correspondent’s com- 
munication ; and we must ask even ‘C. F.’ whether it be not a ‘curtailed abbreviation’ 
felicitously ‘compressing a synopsis of a good many particulars’ in the character of the 
‘great leviathan :’ 


* Johnson was called the Bear, and did indeed too often look and roar like one, being forced to it 
in his own defence; yet within that shaggy exterior of his, there beat a heart warm asa mother’s ; 
soft as alittle child’s. Nay, generally his very roaring was but the anger of affection; the rage of 
a bear, if you will; but of a bear bereaved of her wheips. Touch his religion, glance at the Church 
of England, or the Divine Right, and he was upon you! These things were his symbols of all that 
was good and precious for men; his verv ark of the covenant; whoso laid hand on them, tore 
asunder his heart of hearts. Not out of hatred to his opponent, but of love to the thing opposed, did 
Johnson grow cruel — fiercely contradictory; this is an important distinction, never to be forgotten 
in our censure of his conversational outrages.’ + - ‘Generous old man! Worldly possession 
he has little; yet of this he gives freely from his own hard-earved shilling, the halfpence for the 
poor, that ‘ waited the coming out’ of one not quite so poor! A Sterne can write sentimentalities 
on dead asses: Johnson has a rough voice; but he finds the wretched daughter of vice fallen down 
in the street ; carries her home on his own shoulders, aud, like a good Samaritan, gives help to the 
help-needing, worthy or unworthy.’ 


Johnson has found, in Scottish critics, writers disposed to repay in kind his very com- 
plimentary remarks upon Scotland and Scotehmen; and these have doubtless assisted 
to hand down a highly-colored picture of his ‘ saucy roughness,’ which in truth required 
no embellishment. A recent edition of ‘Mrs. Prozz1’s ‘ Johnsoniana,’ with notes, gives us 
some new anecdotes, illustrative of the great love borne by ‘the Bear’ for the ‘land 
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0’ cakes.’ On his return from the Hebrides, he was asked by a Scottish gentleman, at 
an evening party in London, how he liked Scotland. ‘ Scotland, Sir?’ replied Johnson, 
‘Scotland? Scotland, Sir, is a miserable country — a contemptible country, Sir!’ ‘You 
cannot do the Almighty the great wrong to say that, Sir,’ answered the other, deeply 
nettled at this harsh judgment; ‘Gop made Scotland, Sir!’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ was the cut- 
ting rejoinder, ‘it is true, God did make Scotland; but you should remember, Sir, that 
he made it for Scotchmen! God made hell, Sir! This corollary put an end to the 
conversation. Sispney Smiru, in later days, seems to have imbibed Jonnson’s preju- 
dice, as well as his style. Nothing could be more characteristic of both, than the fol- 
lowing : ‘ With a little oatmeal for food, and a little sulphur for friction, allaying cuta- 
neous irritation with the one hand, and holding his Calvinistical creed in the other, 
Sawney runs away to his flinty hills, sings his psalm out of tune his own way, and lis- 
tens to his sermon of two hours long, amid the rough and imposing melancholy of the 
tallest thistles.’ Apropos to this general theme: we have an admirable article, entitled 
‘Scotland and New-England,’ comparing the points of resemblance in the characters 
of Scotchmen and ‘ Yankees’ proper, which will show how well both may sustain the 
closest scrutiny. 







We owe an apology to the author of the following lines, for so long delaying 
their publication. But there are scores of accidental contingencies, of which a con- 
tributor can form no just idea, that occasionally render the postponement of an article 
a matter wholly unavoidable : 
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IN MEMORY OF THE LATE LIEUT. WILLIAM HULBERT, U. S. A.. WHO WAS MURDERED BY A PARTY 
OF SEMINOLE INDIANS, NEAR FORT FRANK BROOK, IN FLORIDA, EN MAY, 1839. 


Nort where the youthful soldier loves to yield 
His finai breath, and close his failing eye, 

*Mid martial sounds, upon the battle field, 

Did he, the young and noble-hearted, die. 






The colors of bis country did not wave 
In triumph o’er the spot where Huveert fell, 

Yet shall his name be counted with the brave, 

Who knew their duty, and performed it well. 


And though for him no marble pile may raise 
Its lofty summit to the southern sky, 

No graven lines of hyperbolic praise 

Arrest the traveller’s cold and tearless eye : 






Better memorials of his name shall live ; 
Remembrancers more durable and dear 

Than ali Marmorean eulogy can give, 

Or all the monuments that art can rear. 






For his had been the favored lot below, 
Earth’s purest and most sacred joys to find, 

In all the fond affection that could flow 

From hearts whose tendrils with his own were twined. 





And his the solace, an unfailing fund, 
Beveath whatever skies destined to rove, 

To know, to feel, he could not go beyond 

A mother's blessing, and a sister’s love! 












And at the toilsome day's desiréd close, 
When with long vigils his young eye grew dim, 

He slept, confiding in the prayer that rose, 

Far in the green laud of bis home, for him. 


And love, though unavailing to avert 

The fortune he was fated to fulfil, 
Survives the grave, with power to réassert 
Her dear prerogative of memory still. 


Yes, Love survives ! — and beautiful and green 
Her wreath, of recollected virtues wove : 

And, smiling by her side, is ever seen 

Hope, pointing tothe realms of bliss above! 
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Owrnea to the great length of three or four of the ‘Original Papers,’ in the present 
issue, the review of Mr. Coorrnr’s ‘Pathfinder’ has not been prepared, as was our inten- 
tion, for the May number. Desirous, however, to record a timely verdict in favor of the 
work, we shall content ourselves, for the present, with laying before the reader the 
following commendation, which we receive in a private note, from a distinguished 
literary source, while the sheets of this department of our Magazine are passing 
through the press: - * ‘1 have just read ‘The Pathfinder.’ It is an admirable 
production, full of fine pictures of exalted virtue in the humble paths of life. The 
characters of the ‘Pathfinder’ and of ‘Mabel Dunham’ are noble conceptions, and 
capitally sustained. The old salt-water tar, ‘Cap,’ also, is a master-piece; with his 
nautical wisdom, his contempt for fresh water, and his point-no-point logic. Let no 
one say, after considering the portraiture of Mabel Dunham, that Mr. Coopgr cannot 
draw a female character. It is a beautiful illustration of womanly virtues, under various 
trials; some of the most terrific, others of the most delicate and touching nature. The 
death-bed scene, where Mabel prays beside her father, is among the most affecting 
things I have ever read; and yet how completely free from all over-wrought sentiment, 
or false pathos. The strongest proof to my mind of the genius displayed in the work, is 
the few and simple elements with which the author has wrought out his effects; for 
the characters are few, and the story has nothing complicated, but is a mere straight- 
forward narrative. Violent extremes have violent ends, and in their violence die, 
may be said (though the parody be something strained,) of Mr. Coorer’s recent critics. 
‘The Pathfinder’ has thus early passed to a second edition, despite the effects of ultra 
critiques, which declare, on the one hand, that the work is equal to any thing Scorr 
ever wrote !—and on the other, that it is utterly unreadable! Meantime, it should seem, 


the public read, and judge for themselves; and thus Mr. Coorer is ‘saved’ alike from 
his friends and enemies. 


nr 


The ‘ Postillion of Lonjumeau’ bas run through a most successful term, with 
Miss Suirrerr, Mr. Giuspevet, and Mr. Witson, as its chief supporters. When a piece succeeds at 
the theatre, the inevitable, and certainly most reasonable, conclusion is formed, that it must con- 
tain some merit. A tragedy of the rough-and-tumble-school; a drama of the cut-throat and 
hob-goblin order; a comedy of the somnolently-serious description; or a farce, filled with the 
facetious novelties of Joseph Miller deceased; may each one, and all, under the sufferance of an 
iudulgeut public, exist for a matter of three nights; but beyond that, their duration extendeth not 
Now this assertion being settled as a truth, it appears rather surprising fo us, that the opera of 
‘ The Postillion’ should have had a healthful existence of two weeks. We have no hesitation in 
giving to Miss Suirrerr the highest praise for the manner in which she executed the music, and 


Park THEATRE. — 


acted the part allotted to her; for indeed her greatest admirers were never more loud in her praise. 
Neither should Messrs. Witson and GiusBevet be considered unworthy of high commendation , for 
their respective efforts; but it is the opera — the music, in itself — which appears to us to be devoid 
of any particular charm. There is nothing in the whole piece which can be remembered or 
hummed over, one hour after leaving the theatre. There is no particular air which arrests the 
attention, or in the slightest degree affects the feelings. We take that to be good music, which all 
can understand ; in which there is something to iuterest the ignorant, as well as the enlightened 
in nsical matters. If itis the end and aim of sweet sounds, or of the science of music, to come 
within the comprehension of the musician alone, then it may be that the opera ot the ‘ Postillion of 
Loujumeau’ is a good one, and worthy ofall praise ; but if it is intended to please the million —among 
which majority we, upon this occasion, merge our humble individuality — then has this congre- 
gation of demisemiquavers failed in its effects. It pleased all the friends of the Park to see full 
houses there, whether they were attracted by the magnet of fashion, or the pleasure of hearing the 
old ‘ National’ singers upon the metropolitan boards, The return of Miss Suirrerr and Mr. 
Witson is expected during this blooming month of May; and we, in common with a multitude, 
put up our humble supplication to the omnipotent manager of the Park, that he will so ordain, that 
an opera or two, even if it be an old one, ‘ or two,’ which shall come within the comprehension of 
the unlearned, may be produced ; ‘Fra Diavalo,’ ‘ Robert the Devil,’ even Massaniello,’ to say 
nothing of any late popular productions, have tones in them to be remembered, and are not so 
hacknied but they may be sung again to listening ears. €. 
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‘Tue Mississtprr Bussie.’— Seldom has a paper iu this Magazine attracted such sudden and 
wide attention, as ‘ The Mississippi Bubble,’ by Mr. Irvine, in our last number. The introduction, 
‘The Weather-Breeders of Traffic,’ which, by the by, was written many years ago, has been 
incorporated entire into the resolutions of one of our political parties, and converted into a partizan 
tract, for extensive distribution. It is said to ‘sketch, as with a pencil of light, the scenes that have 
passed under our own eyes ;’ is pronounced to be ‘ worthy of the fame of the author of the Sketch- 
Book, and the Life of Columbus ;’ and to be ‘as great a favor conferred on the public morals and 
the public weal, as his former efforts have been an ornament and an honor to our literature.’ The 
other political party express equal satisfaction with the article, which it also commends, on the 
ground that tke course of the Regent of France, in interfering with the management of Law’s 
famous bank, is a forcible commentary upon the interference of government with the monetary 
affairs ofa country. Fortunate author! —convenient parties! 


Winpow Ssapes.— Something more than a year since, we adverted, at some length, in these 
pages, to a pleasant article of household furniture, which was then coming into use in the best 
dwellings of the metropolis. We allude to the window-shades, or painted muslin curtains, which 
may be encountered in more than two-thirds of the dwellings in town, admitting a softened, quiet 
Jight into the apartments of their owners, and serving, at the same time, as graceful ornaments of 
the exterior windows. Mr. Georce Piatt, at Number 12 Spruce-street, to whose establishment 
we invited the public attention, has greatly improved, as we predicted, this admirable fabric, in 
the variety and beauty of the pictorial embellishments and matériel. Moreover, such has been the 
demand for the manufacture, that the prices have been very much reduced; putting it within the 
ability of almost every householder to ornament his dwelling, at a comparatively trifling expense, 
with one of the most pleasant inventions of the day. 


Goseip with Readers and Correspondents. — We shall commence, in our next number, a series of original ‘ Letters 
from Modern Rome,’ written expressly for the Knickerbocker, by George W. Greene, Esq., American Consul at Rome ; 
a writer of distinguished repute, whose long residence in the capital of the Cesars, intimate knowledge of the language, 
and official position, render him amply qualified to entertain and instruct the reader. Writing ina calm and thoughtful 
spirit, surrounded by the ruins of seventeen centuries, with comparisons between the past and the present ever rising to 
his view, we may well anticipate an intellectual repast of no common order. A large and noble engraving, from a Roman 
painting by Manglard, in 1753, entitled ‘ Prospetto interno dell’ Anfiteatro Flavio, chiamato Coloaseo dalla Statua Colossale 
che era nel Capo della Via.Sacra,’ lies before us ; and brings back so vividly the glories of the past, snd the ruins of the 
present, that we long for the fairy-power of Eld, to journey unseen, and to 


* stand within the Colosseum’s wall, 
*Mid the chief relics of almighty Rome !’ 


The ‘ Journal of Love,’ omitted for reasons elsewhere stated, will be continued in our next. A fair correspondent, ‘Clio,’ 
on ‘rose-scented English satin,’ writes us as follows: ‘I have been commissioned bya club of ladies, (whose number is 
* thrice that of the Graces, and precisely that of the Muses,’ and who are in the habit of meeting twice a week for the pur- 
pose of reading aloud to each other all new and tender out-pourings of romance or poetry,) toexpress to you how much we 
are indebted to you generally for your skill in cattring ‘for us, and more especially for that exquisite ‘Journal of Love,’ 
by ‘Filaccus,’ which appeared in your last number. We have read nothing so glowing with feeling and fancy, for a long 
while. It really carries us back to the dear, delightful days, when we first thrilled under the magic verses of Moore. And 
how like them, too, in brilliancy and tenderness! How interesting is the hero, in spite of his ugliness! How fervid his 
admiration of our sex! How touching his confusion and reserve, under his growing passion! How exquisite his indomi- 
table resolutions to give his lady-love the flower, and his faint-heartedness on meeting her! And how delicately is the line 
drawn, and preserved, between his passionate love for her, and her sisterly regard for him! Why, the reading of the poem 
so melted us, that it is well the ‘ embarrassments of the times’ have made the men prudent, for in the softened state of 
our feelings, we must have yielded to the most indifferent offer.’ The following papers are filed for insertion, or under 
considération; ‘ A Fragment on Names ;’ ‘The Day-Book of Life ;’ ‘ An Advertisement,’ by ‘ John Waters ;’ ‘ The 
Stranger, and ‘ A Visit to Jtaly;’ ‘Many Friends ;’ ‘ Sketches of Northern Scenery ;’ ‘ The Sculptor in his Studio ;’ 
‘The Brave’s Heart ;’ ‘A Leaf from Florida ;’ ‘The Student's Diary ;’ ‘ Alphonso,’ Canto II.; ‘ Letters from an 
Englishman in America ;’ ‘ Lament of Pericles ;’ ‘ Letters from the Netherlands ;’ ‘ Afternoon in the Woodlands ;’ ‘ The 
Place of Graves ;’ ‘ Defence of Xantippe ;’ ‘ Passages from the Public Chronicles of Little Dingleton ;’ ‘ The Sad Story ;’ 
6 Skenandoah ;’ ‘ The White Vulture ;’ * Destruction of Capitan Pacha’s Flag-Ship ;’ ‘ American Liberty ;’ ‘The Voice 
of Ocean ;’ ‘ Treatise on Galvanism und Magnetism ;’ ‘ The Sympathies,’ from the German ; ‘ The Cook, a Domestic 
Portrait ;’ ‘ Memorial of Brainerd :’ ‘ Love and Interest ;’ ‘The Sceptered Monk ;’ ‘ An Autumn Evening ;’ ‘ Recollec- 
tions Abroad ;’ ‘ Cathedral Church of St. Genevieve, Paris ;’ ‘ Some Thoughts on Acting and Actors ;’ ‘ Stury of Anton 
Martinez and his Sister ;’ ‘ Tragi-Comedy ;’ ‘ Woman’s Love ;’ ‘ The Lioness and the Queen of Birds,’ etc. 


I The ‘Postillion.’ — We must beg leave to differ with our friend and correspondent ‘C.’ in relation to the merits 
of this opera. If it had not pleasant qualities — abundantly sufficient to justify its admirable adaptation by Mr. Wilson 
from its eminent author—it would never have been produced, nor when produced, have, even temporarily, taken the 
general ear captive. The ‘ Postillion’ does not claim to be an elaborate, grand opera ; but its pretensions are to the light 
and the agreeable, aud these we think it fully sustains. 





